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GAGS SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS 





Hill Bill Held Superior 
To Eisenhower Proposal 
For Federal School Aid 





American Teacher 
Special Correspondence 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
Hill bill to provide $500 million 
a year for two years for school 
construction was declared by 
American Federation of Labor 
representatives to be the best 
means of meeting the present 
critical education situation. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, A. F. of 
L. legislative representative, 
said the measure has been 
given bi-partisan recognition as 


Sen. Hill 


a realistic and effective way of | 
handling the emergency. 


He called the proposal by 
President Eisenhower “Fed- 
eral aid for investment 
bankers,” rather than a 
practical means for aiding 
the states. The “means” 
test that would be required 
under the administration 
bill was denounced. 

Sen. Lister Hill, (D. Ala.) 
also raised the question of the 
President’s “concern for private 
bankers rather than for our 
children,” and asked: 


Handicap to Salaries 

“How will it be possible for 
impoverished school districts to 
pay interest and amortize the 
federal loans or pay tbe interest 
without reducing already limited 
funds for paying adequate sal- 
aries to teachers?” - 

Biemiller had previously told 
the Senate Labor and Education 
committee that “Real Federal 
aid is necessary.” 

“As the state legislatures 
meet,” he declared, “it becomes 
even clearer that state resources 
are not sufficient to finance the 
heavy increase in expenditures 








San Francisco 
Spite Regulation 


At press time, and after 
being amended twice the spite 
regulation adopted by the 
San Francisco board of edu- 
eation as an amendment to 
Section 74a of the board’s 
rules and regulations, read as 
follows: 


RESOLVED: Employees of 
the San Francisco Unified School 
District are hereby prohibited 
from active participation in 

a. The nomination or confir- 

mation of members of the 
San Francisco Board of 
Education. 

. The election of the Mayor 
of the City and County of 
San Francisco. 

ce. The election of a member 

or members of the Board 
of Supervisors of the City 
and County of San Fran- 
cisco. 


Active participation within the 
meaning of this rule shall in- 
clude the public endorsement of 
candidates; distribution of litera- 
ture; solicitation of votes; the 
levying or soliciting of funds or 
political support; in each case 
for the purpose of favoring or 
hindering the nomination, con- 
firmation or election of any of 
said officers, whether directly or 
indirectly. 

Without obtaining a leave of 
absence for the purpose, no em- 
ployee shali become or publicly 
announce his intention to be- 
come a candidate for any city, 
school district, state or federal 
office that is subject to election 
of any of said officers, whether 
directly or indirectly. 

Any political activity relative 
to any candidates, issues or prop- 
ositions is prohibited on school 
grounds during school hours. 

Nothing contained in this rule 
is intended to preclude any such 
employee from voting or attend- 
ing political meetings. 

Wilful violation of this rule 
shall constitute unprofessional 
conduct. 


| California Teachers Plan Strategy | 


California teachers plan strategy at recent California State Federa- 
tion of Teachers convention for legislation and to fight San Francisco 
school board regulation depriving teachers of citizenship rights: From 
left, standing, Edward A. Irwin of Los Angeles, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers; Lloyd J. Vallier, president, North Sacra- 
mento Federation of Teachers, Local 727; and Herbert F. Copeland, 
president, Sacramento Federation of Teachers, Local 31. Seated, Mrs. 
Doyne Lovelace of South San Francisco, vice-president, and Ben Rust 
of Richmond, president of the California State Federation of Teachers. 





By Richard J. Brett 
Co-Chairman 


International Relations Committee 
American Federation of Teachers 

The International Relations 
committee has completed its 
fourth annual listing of summer 
study-tours offered by American 
universities and colleges this 
year, and the information is pub- 
lished in this issue of the Amer- 
‘ican Teacher. 


Ninety-six such tours are 
summarized for the benefit and 








thelp of those teachers who plan 














Eighteen More Locals Make Quotas 





A. F. ot T. Committee Lists 
1955. Summer Study-Tours 


to study this summer outside the 
United States. 

Teachers planning to take one 
of the tours should not delay in 
making the necessary arrange- 





Four low-cost summer 
study-tours announced by the 
A. F. of T. International Rela- 
tions Committee on Page 10. 





ments. The deadline for applica- 
tion is indicated in each sum- 
mary, except in instances where 
the information was indefinite or 
not given by the school. 

These deadline dates may in 
some instances be extended in 


(Turn to Page 8) 








(Turn to Page 7) 


Eighteen A. F. of T. Lo- 
cals, in addition to the 31 pre- 
viously announced, have made 
their membership quotas for 
this school year. The 18 are: 
Washington (D. C.) Teachers 
Union, Local 6; San Fran- 
cisco Federation of Teachers, 
Local 61; Atlanta (Ga.) Pub- 
lic School Teachers, Local 89; 
Detroit (Mich.) Federation, 
Local 231; Minneapolis, 
Men’s, Local 238. 


Also, Chattanooga - Hamil- 
ton County (Tenn.), Local 
246; Milwaukee (Wis.), Local 
252; Chicago Truant Officers, 


Local 237; Toledo (O.) Feder- 

‘ation, Local 250; Interna- 
tional Falls (Minn.), Local 
331; Galesburg (Ill.), Local 
498; Kansas City (Mo.), Lo- 
cal 691; Perth Amboy (N.J.), 
Local 857. 

Also, Robbinsdale (Minn.), 
Local 872; Hartford (Conn.), 
Local 1018; and Inkster, 
Roseville, and Allen Park 
(Mich.), Locals 1068, 1071 
and 1181. 

New Locals include the 
Thornton Township (Il) 
Federation of Teachers, Local 
1239. 
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School Board 
Bans Political 
Campaigning 


Spite Regulation 
Takes Citizenship 
Rights From 3,600 


I am afraid to sign my name 
to this story because I teach in 
San Francisco, California. It is 
often said that San Francisco is 
the “City That Knows How,” 
and I agree, for it certainly 
knows how to make nie afraid to 
be a full-fledged citizen. 

I teach English in a San 





The writer of this article is 
known to the editor of the 
American Teacher as a respon- 
sible San Francisco public school 
teacher. . . . Commented John 
Ligtenbeag, A. F. of T. general 
counsel, after reviewing the San 
Francisco school board’s ac- 
tions: “Since when is it unpro- 
fessional for a teacher to be a 
citizen, and since when is it un- 
constitutional for a teacher to 
exercise the rights and duties 
of citizenship?” 





Francisco High School. In my 
English class we have occasion 
to read parts of Milton’s “Are- 
opagitica,’ the “Declaration of 
Independence” and the “Gettys- 
burg Address,” and I teach my 
students that these works of 
literature are part of the herit- 
age of American free thought, 
free expression of ideas, and po- 
litical rights. Privately, how- 
ever, I cannot freely express my 
ideas politically. 

Our board of education has 
taken care of that. It has 
passed a rule binding all school 
employees (including teachers) 
of the City and County of San 
Trancisco from engaging in any 
political activity which can be 
interpreted as campaigning for 
or against candidates for mayor, 
the board of supervisors, any 
member of the board of edu- 
cation, and other public political 
offices of the city and county. 
Yet I must urge my students to 
take an active part in a political 
democracy—that is, unless they 
become teachers. 

Why did the board choose to 
take away my political rights 
along with those of 3,600 other 
teachers? ‘The most immediate 
answer is that it got mad be- 
cause we campaigned against 
one of the board members at 
the last election. He won de- 
spite the campaigning we did 
but, in their words, they were 
“embarrassed.” 

Teachers Fought for Students 

The story goes back even far- 
ther than last fall’s election. It 
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was in the spring of 1954 that 
the same board of education de- 
cided to lop off nearly a million 
dollars from the superintend- 
ent’s budget. The teachers were 
against the cut because it meant 
increasing the class size. Large 
classes, we felt, hurt the educa- 
tional opportunities of the in- 
dividual chiid. 


In spite of the unanimous pro- 
test by all teacher groups, of 
which the San Francisco Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Lozal 61, was 
one of the major spokesmen, the 
board ignored all reason, bent 
their ear only to the downtown 
taxpayer’s group and increased 
the size of our classes. 

Statistically the increase 
meant only one child per class, 
but actually for al’ academic 
classes including His‘ory, Civics, 
Mathematics, and English it 
meant up to five more students. 
Instead of thirty students, it 
meant thirty-five; instead of 
thirty-five students it meant 
forty. 

In some cases, the classrooms 
brimmed over with more than 
forty. The teachers thought 
that the board had inflicted an 
“mnecessary penaity on the stu- 
dent, and they decided to try to 
defeat the incumbent commis- 
sioner who was coming up for 
another confirmation vote in the 
city election. 

Labor Supported Teachers 

The San Francisco Federation 
ef Teachers conducted a political 
campaign. It got the support of 
the San Frarcisco Labor Coun- 
cil, worked with another teacher 
organization (one teacher or- 
ganization refused to partici- 
pate) and printed campaign lit- 
erature pointing out what harm 
this man’s single-minded econ- 
omy vote had done. 

In retaliation, the board of 
education approved commis- 
sioner Mrs. Clarence Coonan’s 
motion to curtail all political 
campaigning by teachers when 
that campaigning affected candi- 
dates. Only Charles Foehn, the 
labor member, and the then 
president of the board voted 
“no!” 

It is interesting to note some 
of the related issues to the 
board’s action. When we cam- 
paigned against John Levison, 
the incum»ent commissioner, all 
four newspapers solidly backed 
him, but the political gag-rule 
has at least alienated the San 
Francisco Chronicle which con- 
demned it as “punitive.” We 
wonder, though, how the Chron- 
icle could separate the man and 
the issue so easily. They sup- 
ported the man who later voted 
to deny our political rights. It 
is just such short-sighted vision, 
or lack of it, that the board used 
when it said we can campaign 
Yo- issues and not candidates. 


Board Refused to Listen 

How the board has acted in 
this matter is typical rather 
than unusual. When we teachers 
paraded before it in unanimous 
protest against the budget cuts, 
they refused to listen. When we 
triec to halt the cut in a half 
sabbatical leave pay proposal 
they made, they did not listen. 
When we again, in unanimity, 
opposed the political gag rule, 
they did not listen. This then is 
a board unresponsive and insen- 
sitive to the voice of teachers all 
across the country who have 
joined with us in our protest. . 

Bert Levit, one of the board 
members who is leading an anti- 
tenure legislation fight in Cali- 
fornia, cynically said that the 
gag-rule was a good one, but 
had not been properly “timed.” 
Then, with a show of great wis- 


dom, noted that there seems to 
be a growing breach between 
teachers and board members. 


Board Double Talk 

The board, of course, argues 
that “no politicking” is standard 
practice among city and county 
employees, and it cites the 
Hatch act as one of the major 
precedences for political restric- 
tion, but it does not give equal 
weight to the argument that the 
Hatch Act specifically excludes 
teachers from its provisions. As 
an afterthought, the board also 
argued that the rule was for the 
teachers’ protection—to keep 
them from being coerced into 
supporting candidates on the 
fear they might lose their jobs 
or opportunities for job advance- 
ment. 

Does the board feel the temp- 
tation might be too great for 
them to coerce their employees 
during an election? That re- 
duces the problem, of course, to 
absurdity. And even the board 
h- admitted that it was rot for 
the teachers’ protection, but 
that the rule was passed to pro- 
tect itself. We add, to protect 
themselves from acting responsi- 
bly. 

Although I am afraid to sign 
my name to this article because 
I feel that even though the 
board allows me to discuss is- 
su2s, if not candidates (and how 
can you separate them?) and it 
might retaliate again by denying 
us even expression of opinions 
on issues if we try to exercise 
our rights, I am not thoroughly 
discouraged. 

What hope I have comes from 
the development of several sig- 
nificant events which have oc- 


curred since the political curb| — 


was adopted, and from the way 
teachers are rallying around to 
fight the oppressive restriction. 


Board Without Supporters 

The board unwittingly at- 
tracted nationwide attention to 
its action and nowhere has it 
found public spokesmen to de- 
fend its action. Everyone con- 
demns it. It has earned foes in 
the state legislature, one of 
whom has written a bill which 
would prohibit boards of educa- 
tion from passing measures 
which would infringe teachers’ 
civil liberties, and others who 
the board is trying to court to 
pass a weakened tenure law. It 
has brought six teachers for- 
ward who have openly chal- 
lenged the law by violating it. 


Already the board has had to 
amend the rule twice to make it 
as palatable as possib!e—al- 
though the minor changes suit 
no one yet. It has ‘aken no ac- 
tion against the six teachers, 
and it is finding that rather than 
weakening the teachers’ opposi- 
tion to its policies their opposi- 
tion is growing. Board members 
have pulled down the house of 
cards on their own heads and 
they know it, but still they are 
unwilling to give in. 

Hope in Teacher Unity 

I am hoping, along with many 
other teachers, that all of us 
may once again feel that we are 
full-fledged citizens, the kind 
that can both teach and practice 
democracy, the kind that can 
seek the truth and encourage 
their students to seek the truth 
without fear of recrimination. 

My hope lies with the teachers 
themselves. We are too divided 
and too lezhargic to meet the 
problem in a spirit of unanimity 
as yet. We union teachers chal- 
lenge ‘the board's action, but all 
the teachers need to join with 
us if we are to become effective. 





It is true, many are joining, but 
not enough. It is true that be- 


cause there is a fighting coura- 
geous union, the board has not 
taken everything away from us. 
But it will, by its own creeping, 
calculative method, if we teach- 
ers in San Francisco do not be- 
come sufficiently aroused. 


And I will never be able to 
sign my name to an article of 
some importance, if we teachers 
do not now become fully organ- 
ized and capable of self-determi- 
nation of professional conduct 
and also a potent influence in 
the decisions that boards or 
legislatures make that effect 
school children and school 
teachers. 





Penalty Dismissal 











SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Teacher efforts to defeat the 
confirmation of a school board 
member here resulted in the 
board passing a regulation mak- 
ing certain types of teacher po- 
litical activity “unprofessional 
conduct,” punishable by dismis- 
sal. 

The board’s action forbade 
teachers to actively work for 
or against candidates for the of- 
fices of mayor, board of super- 
visors, or board of education 
members. 

The regulation was the after- 
math of teacher efforts to de- 
feat the confirmation of board 


Mr. Stewart 


member John Levison. Levison 
had voted to kill a $1 million 
appropriation for schools. This 
action, teachers charged, caused 
overcrowded classes in local 
schools. 


All Groups Protest 


Teachers, organized labor, 
civic groups, newspapers, and 
others, immediately protested 
the resolution as making teach- 
ers “second class citizens,” de- 
priving them of civil rights, and 
also as indicative of spiteful, re- 
taliatory thinking on the board. 


The San Francisco Chronicle 
characterized the board’s action 
as “a backward step,” and said, 
“By depriving all teachers of 
certain of their out-of-classroom 
rights as citizens, the board in- 
evitably takes the position of 
encouraging timidity and civic 
inertia in teachers.” 

The A. F. of L. Federation of 
Municipal Employees vowed, 
“we will certainly attempt a 
test case in the courts” against 
“this vengeful action.” 


Back Teachers’ Stand 


The State Federation of La- 
bor, the California Teachers As- 
sociation, the Teachers Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, and the 
Young Democrats joined the 
American, California and San 
Francisco Federations of Teach- 
ers in protesting the rule. 





The board, caught in the spot- 





| Plan for Teacher Organization 


re ie 
a 


~ 


organization director, and George 


left, are Miss Elsie E. Engelke of 


meeting in Chicago in December 
Federation of Teachers. 


Charles Heymanns of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, A. 


F. of L. regional 
W. Hall of Milwaukee, secretary- 


treasurer of the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, met with the 
Executive committee of the Wisconsin Federation of Teachers recently 
to lay plans for the organization of teachers in the state. Seated, from 


La Crosse, W. F. of T. secretary; 


Mr. Heymanns, and Larry Hackett of La Crosse, W. F. of T. president. 
Standing are Howard M. Aker of Milwaukee, W. F. of T. vice-president; 
Mr. Hall, and E. C, DeBriae of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Federation of 
Teachers organization and legislative chairman. The meeting followed 
closely the announcement of Peter McGavin of Washington, A. F. of L. 
acting director of organization, at the A. F. of T.’s Executive Ceuncil 


that the American Federation of 


Labor is undertaking organization of more teachers in the American 





DENVER, Colo.—The Colo- 
rado Association of School 
Boards recently passed a reso- 
lution condemning “faceless in- 
formers,” whose anonymous 
charges have cost some Colo- 
rado teachers their jobs. 


The association has followed 
the lead of the Colorado Fed- 


i} eration of Teachers, whose ex- 


ecutive-secretary, Herrick Roth, 
described the C. F. of T.’s fight 
against the informers in the De- 
cember issue of The American 
Teacher magazine. 

Mr. Roth, who is also a vice- 
president of the A. F. of T., said 
he considered the association’s 
resolution “considerably above 
average for a school board asso- 
ciation.”” He said the association 
passed the resolution strictly on 
its own initiative. 

Text of Resolution 

Here is the text of the school 
board association’s resolution: 

“WHEREAS, recently there have 
been allegedly authoritative but 
anonymous charges of subversive 
activities presented against teach- 
ers employed by certain school dis- 
tricts in Colorado, and 

“WHEREAS, local school boards 
have the dual responsibility of pro- 
tecting both the general public and 
school district employees from the 
effects of such anonymous charges, 
whether factual or not, therefore, 
be it 

“RESOLVED, that this associa- 
tion, in order to forestall unwar- 





Colorado School Boards 


Hit Faceless Informers 


ranted attacks on teachers and to 
preserve local control of employ- 
ment of school personnel, urge 
each of its member school districts 
to refuse to take action on the 
basis of anonymous charges and 
to adopt written policies which 
clearly define the manner in which 
services of school employees will 
be terminated in keeping with the 
principles of American democracy 
and the laws of the State of Colo- 
rado.” 





Teacher Succeeds 
Teacher to M anage 


Michigan Fair 


DETROIT, Mich.—Don Swan- 
son, member of the Detroit Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 231, 
has been appointed manager of 
the Michigan State Fair. 


He succeeds James Hare, an- 
other Local 231 member, who 
was elected secretary of state 
for Michigan recently. 


Swanson, technical editor of 
the local’s newspaper, The De- 
troit Teacher, is a former treas- 
urer of the local. He began 
working at the fair as a Mid- 
way ticket taker in 1950 and 
had worked himself up to the 
position of assistant manager 
in 1954. Swanson is a teacher 
of special classes at Northwest- 
ern high school here. 





light of controversy, met twice 
to amend the resolution. 


At the second meeting to 
amend, the board voted to 
charge teachers found guilty of 
violating the rule with “unpro- 
fessional conduct.” The original 
resolution was to make proof of 
the charge “insubordination.” 

The sweeping provisions of 
the second rule were changed 
to include only actions in elec- 
tions for mayor, board of edu- 
cation member, and so forth. 

The original rule would have 
prevented teacher political ac- 
tion for offices on their own 
pension and retirement boards. 

Candidates Must Get Leaves 

The second amendment also 
ruled that teachers running for 
certain kinds of public office 








must first obtain a leave of ab- 
sence giving the reason. 


Six local teachers sent a letter 
to the mayor requesting him to 
re-appoint Charles J. Foehn, la- 
bor representative on the board 
of education, to his position. 
This was an overt violation in 
order to bring the resolution to 
a court test of its validity. 


Two of the teachers, Mary 
Ryan and Mary Hardiman, are 
members of the San Francisco 
Federation of Teachers, Local 
61. 


Arthur Stewart, president of 
the local, said, “The rule is more 
restrictive than ever, and the 
amendments in no way have re- 
turned any basic rights te the 
teachers.” 
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One In Seven Teachers Quit In One Year 








Mr. Clinger 


A. F. of T. Leaders 


‘ ; '\Now Informed 


On Labor Affairs 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The AFL 
News-Reporter, the national 
weekly newspaper of the Amer- 


>» |ican Federation of Labor, is now 





Mr. Larson 


Minneapolis Men's Gain 
With Organized Program 


Men teachers have been join- 
ing the Minneapolis Federation 
c Men Teachers, Local 238, in 
droves, increasing the member- 
ship by more than 16 percent, 
Charles J. Lobdell, federation 
president, announced recently. 

This phenomenal increase just 
didn’t happen. Local 238 has a 
smoothly functioning program 
for attracting new members ac- 
cording to Lobdell, who teaches 
at Roosevelt High School. 

Last spring members of the 
welcoming committee headed by 
James F. Clinger, Jordan Junior 
High School, and the member- 
ship committee headed by Sec- 
ond Vice President Robert E. 
Larson, Vocational High School, 
met to draw up plens for the 
membership drive which begins 
the first day new teachers start 
work in Minneapolis. 

On that day each new man 
receives a letter welcoming him 
and inviting him to become a 
member of Local 238—“All the 
MEN belong.” 

Reception and Dinner 

The second week of school all 
new men are invited to a recog- 
nition dinner in their honor. 
Each has as host a veteran 
member of the local. This din- 
ner is well attended by members, 
too, for they can go through 
the cafeteria line ordering any- 
thing they wish for the nom- 
inal charge of one dollar. The 
Federation picks up the check 
for all the guests and pays the 
difference between the members’ 
checks and the dollar they pay. 

Speakers for this year’s din- 
ner on Sept. 15 included George 
W. Beacom, Sanford Junior High 
School, A. F. of T. vice presi- 
dent; Superintendent of Schools 
Rufus A. Putnam, and Arthur 
J. Lewis, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in charge of ele- 
mentary education. 

Following the dinner each 
new man received another letter 
from the membership committee 





SENIOR CITIZENS: 
Town or country properties 
"we quiet living near friend- 
y neighbors. Unhurried 
and uncrowded. Year 
around gardening and golf. 
Within two hours drive on 
excellent highways are 
snow-capped mountains — 
beaches—national and state 
parks—metropolitan shop- 
ping conveniences—d ee p 
sea and stream fishing— 
deer and bird hunting. 
Reasonable living costs. You 
are invited to write: 


CHARLES K. McCORMACK 
Albany, Oregon 














pointing out the benefits of be- 
longing to Local 238 and enclos- 
ing a brochure titled It Doesn’t 
Cost to Belong to Locai 238—It 
Pays! 

Another inducement to encour- 
age men to join early in the year 
is that all men joining before 
January 1 pay half of the reg- 
ular dues for their drst year in 
the Federation. 


Special Bulletin Helps 
All the new men receive com- 
plimentary copies of the weekly 
Federation News Bulletin the 
first three months of school. At 
the conclusion of the member- 
ship drive, a special issue of the 
Bulletin is published listing the 
names and scnools of all the 
men who have become members. 
This often has the effect of 
bringing those few in who have- 

n’t joined up to that time. 
Building stewards in the jun- 
ior and senior high schools car- 
ry on an intensive recruiting 
drive on the building level to 
supplement the general program 


outlined above. They encourage |} 


the new men to attend union 
meetings, answer questions they 
may have, and in general make 


the over all program function |! 


smoothly. 

Since each of the more than 
7( elementary schools does not 
have an individual building stew- 
erd, the third vice president, 
Wally Buchanan, this year, di- 
rects a drive which features spe- 
cial meetings with men new to 
the elementary schools and per- 
sonal contacts either directly 
or by telephone. Buchanan and 
his fellow Local 238 members 
who teach in the grade schools 
did an outstanding ob this year. 

Citation for Last Year 

While this year’s membership 
increase was better than usual, 
Local 238 has been meeting or 
going over the quota set for it 
by the national office for two or 
three years. Last year the Fed- 
eration was awarded a citation 
hy the American Federation of 
Teachers for exceeding the mem- 
bership quota set for 1953-54. 

“We have found that new men 
teachers in Minneapolis will join 
our Federati n,” stated Presi- 
dent Lobdell, “but they must be 
given a chance to ‘earn all about 
our organization early in the 
school year. We believe that 
the success this year was pos- 
sible only because all of the 
members of Local 238 took an 
active part in recruiting mem- 
bers as part of a well organized, 
smoothly functioning union 
which has something to offer to 
the men teaching in the 
Minneapolis schools.” 


being received by the presidents 
of all American Federation of 
Teachers state and local federa- 
tions. 

The A. F. of T. Executive 
council voted the subscriptions 
for one year to enable federa- 
tion leaders to be more thor- 


-joughly informed on organized 


labor and its support of edu- 
cation. 


A. F. of T. ‘Veep’ 
Wins New Orleans 


Pension Post 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—Mrs. 
Veronica B. Hill, a vice-presi- 
dent of the A. F. of T., became 
the first Negro in history here 
to be elected to the board of 
trustees of the New Orleans 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

She and another A. F. of T. 
member, Mrs. Yvonne S&S. 





Massicot, member of The New 
Orleans Classroom Teachers 


WILMINGTON, Del. — The 
Federation of Delaware Teach- 
ers, Local 762, “as an interested 
teachers organization,” is closely 
examining a study that graphi- 
cally depicts the exodus of 
teachers from the profession in 
that state. ' 


The study, which found that 
more than one of every seven 
Delaware teachers left her job 
in the year ending October, 
1954, was made by the federa- 
tion’s salary committee and 
printed in the local’s Education- 
Legislation bulletin. 


F. Earl McGinnes, president of 
Local 762, is also a vice-presi- 
dent of the A. F. of T. He is 
leading the local’s legislative 
fight in Delaware to overcome 
some of the problems which the 
union says may be the cause of 
th high turnover and new 
teacher rate in the state. 


One in Five New 

The study also found that one 
in every five Delaware teachers 
were new in their positions in 
the year ending last October. 

A breakdown by school dis- 
tricts employing 20 or more 
teachers, showed a turnover rate 
that ranged up to 40 per cent 
who left the Millsboro District 
in the year. 


The committee surveyed 34 
districts, and found that per- 
centages of new teachers in dis- 
tricts in the year studied ranged 
from 46 in Millsboro to nine in 
Jason and Middletown districts. 

The study limited itself to 
classroom teachers and teaching 
principals who left or entered 
teaching or changed districts in 


__|the year studied. 





Mrs. Hill 
Federation, Local 353, won the 
election in which the top two of 
three candidates were to fill the 
posts. 

Mrs. Hill, who is also presi- 
dent of the New Orleans League 
of Classroom Teachers, Local 
527, had run for the office two 
years ago and lost by only 89 
votes. 

She recently attended the 
Southwide Interorganizational 
Conference at Fisk University 
where discussions on the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation de- 
cision were held. 





The figures on turnover were 


minimums Decause only one 
| | change in the same position was 
_ | noted but in some cases as many 
__ | as five or six temporary teachers 


moved in and out of one position 
during the year. 

The study deplored the ill 
effect on school and teacher sta- 
bility while noting that of 2,313 
teachers in the state in 1953-54, 
359 or 15.5 per cent left their 
positions. 

Nearly 300 Dropped Out 

Of these, about 71 took other 
Delaware teaching jobs; 288 
dropped out of teaching in the 
state, 

The teaching force in 1954-55 
is 2,471, an increase of 158. Of 
these, 521 or 21 per cent are 
new to their jobs and 450 of 
them were not teaching in Del- 
aware last year. 

Almost one in four—23 per 
cent—of those teaching outside 
of Wilmington are new to their 
jobs compared with 19 per cent 
the previous year. 

“We believe that parents and 
legislators should be informed of 
the alarming number of new 


teachers that it is necessary to 
employ in the districts each 
year and the resultant loss to 
the children's education,” the lo- 
cal’s bulletin said. 

“As a teachers’ organization 
we are interested in examining 
this rate of turnover, not only 
on the state level but also on the 
iocal district level. 


Turnover Reflects Weaknesses 

“The high turnover on a state 
basis might well reflect funda- 
mental weaknesses in state pro- 
visions such as tenure, salary, 
eick leave, certification and pen- 
sions. 


“The turnover oa a local level, 
where it is higher than the state 
average, might reflect unsatis- 
factory conditions within the lo- 
cal district such w unfair de- 
mands on the teachers’ out-of- 
school time, overcrowded class- 
rooms, failure to pay local sal- 
ary supplements, and incompe- 
tent or dictatorial administra- 
tion. 

“The stability of the teaching 
staff is one of the major factors 
in providing a consistently high- 
er level of education for the 
children. 

“It is well-known amorg edu- 
cators that most teachers new to 
the position, even though they 
hold experience elsewhere, can- 
not make as great a contribu- 
tion to the children and to the 
rest of the staff as after a year 
or more of experience in the 
particular school.” 


Urges Legislature Action 

To combat the turnover and 
other teacher problems in Del- 
aware, the federation is backing 
a legislative program that seeks 
salary increases; higher incre- 
ments; better tenure; collective 
bargaining rights for teachers, 
and other public employees; au- 
tomatic certificate renewal with- 
out course requirements; op- 
tional 10 or 12-month salary 
plan; and certain technical 
changes in the pension law 
which is already integrated with 
social security. 

Salarywise, the federation 
seeks a raise in the minimum for 
a B.A. degree in its state 
financed salary schedule from 
$2,800 to $3,000; and a maxi- 
mum of $5,000, upped from 
$4,400 during the next two 
years. Following these two 
years the proposal calls for $100 
to be added to the maximums 
each year for the next five 
years bringing the B.A. maxi- 
mum to $5,500. Local districts 
may supplement this schedule. 

The salary program also asks 
that increments be raised from 
$160 to $200. In addition, $400 
extra is sought for teachers 
with masters’ degrees or equiva- 
lents, and $400 more for teach- 
ers with 30 hours of study be- 
yond the master’s degree. 





Information from teacher or- 
g 1.nizations throughout the 
world consistently points out the 
world-wide shortage of teachers 
and singles out the primary 
cause as low salaries, says an 
article in the Transvaal (South 
Africa) Educational News. 


Citing a UNESCO study of 
teachers’ salaries the magazine 





said, “Reports from country af- 


Teaching ‘Ragged Cinderella’ 
Of the Public Services 


ter country show that teaching 
has been the ragged Cinderella 
of the public services.” 


“Unrest among teachers is 
spreading,” the article contin- 
ued, “Not typically given to 


|complaining, teachers are more 


widely and more frequently ex- 
pressing feelings of dissatisfac- 





tion with their economic status.” 


Local Working 
On Handbook 
s 

Of Discipline 

SAN BERNARDINO, Calif.— 
In line with the rising concern 
of teachers over the nation with 
school discipline problems, the 
San Bernardino Valley Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 832, has 
been helping prepare a hand- 
book to clarify discipline policies 
and control procedures. 

It is cooperating with School 


Supt. F. Eugene Mueller, and 
other administrators and teach- 





ers in preparing the handbook. 
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A Threat to Human Rights 
By Turner H. Trimble 


On Dec. 21 of last year, the Board of Trustees of 
the San Francisco School District passed a resolution 
making cause for dismissal any kind of political ac- 
tion which can be interpreted as campaigning for or 
against candidates for mayor, the board of super- 
visors, and the board of education. According to the 
San Francisco Chronicle of January 4, 1955, the 
“Board of Education members left little doubt that 
the step was taken because of the lively opposition of 
some teacher groups to Mayor Robinson’s reappoint- 
ment of member John G. Levison.” 

Six San Francisco teachers have since defied the 
board’s resolution by mailing out endorsements of 
three candidates for school offices, including Charles 
Foehn, AFL electrical union official, for reappoint- 
ment to the board itself. The six teachers have taken 
‘this action to test the power of the board to say how 
teachers shall act on political issues, and “will test 
the constitutionality of its ruling all the way up to 
the United States Supreme Court, if necessary.” 

Our fellow teachers in San Francisco deserve our 
warmest congratulations for the courage and resolu- 
tion with which they are defending their rights as 
citizens. They also have earned every support that 


we can give them in their fight for teacher freedoms. 
We are confident that the courts will rule, if it be- 
comes necessary, that the Board exceeded its power 
and authority in imposing a restriction on their po- 
litical rights. 

In a larger sense, however, the action of the San 
Francisco board serves to remind us that even the 
most fundamental rights of teachers are never secure 
as long as the great principles of freedom continue 
to mean different things to different people, and for 
different people—especially teachers. 


Teachers are still being told which organizations 
they must join and which they may not join. In 
some places, teachers are still dismissed or are pe- 
nalized in other ways for joining an A. F. of T. union. 
In others teachers are required, as a condition of 
employment, to join administration-controlled associa- 
tions. In still other places dues for these associations 
are deducted from the teachers’ salaries, often with- 
out their permission. 

Teachers are still being threatened in some states 
and in some cities, both by legislators and adminis- 
trative officials, with thought control, special loyalty 
oath regulations, and special inquisitions which admit 
hearsay and secret evidence from “faceless inform- 
ers.” 

The American Federation of Teachers has been 
fighting these invasions of teachers’ rights since its 
beginning. But with even greater diligence and dedi- 


cation we have fought to keep the American school 


room a place where young people can learn the demo- 
cratic freedoms which, as citizens, they must help to 
preserve. Indeed, most people will agree that making 
good citizens is the most important responsibility of 
education. 

This is why the A. F. of T. insists that the teacher 
must be free to teach the truth. In a world in which 
propaganda has become a science, the techniques of 





belief-forming groups must be studied and exposed. 
Indoctrination must yield to free inquiry. This is why 
the A. F. of T. will not oppose the discharge of any 
teacher who, after a fair and open hearing, is proved 
to be an agent of any thought-controlled group or 
party. But this is also why we will defend with all 
our vigor and resources any teacher who is attack 
because of mere divergence of opinion with those who * 
would exert special pressures to control our 5 
schools. 

This is why the A. F. of T. also insists that ‘the 
teacher must be free to exercise his rights and duties 
of democratic citizenship. Young men and women»will 
not learn with conviction that it is an inalienables 
right of all citizens in this free country to disagree 


with the policies of their government if this right is = ‘ 


denied to their teachers. They will hardly be per-_ 


suaded that it is both a right and a patriotic duty to © 


work for a change of policy and the remedy of defects ° 
by active participation in public debate and elections 
when their teachers who have done so are charged « 


with insubordination and made subject to dismissal. .. 


But what if teachers may campaign “for or: ‘against 
issues as distinguished from candidates,” as the San 
Francisco Board of Education would allow? ‘The 
answer to this question is known to most high school 
students and certainly to all teachers. Political issues 
are born in the minds of men, and become joined as 
men compete in elections for governmental office. Ex- 
cept in rare referenda, one’ usually may not campaign 
for or against issues without campaigning for or 
against men. ; 

Some time ago John L. Mothershead, Jr., professor 
of philosophy at Stanford University, commented on 
this kind of confusion in one’s thinking about freedom 
when he declared that “freedom of decision without 
freedom to act on the basis of what one decides is a 
sort of mockery. As human dignity is impossible 
without freedom of decision, so human welfare is im- 
possible without a large measure of freedom of action. 
Human happiness is impossible without both.” 


Education, then, in a democratic society requires 
the services of independent and courageous teachers 
who are willing to exert themselves politically for 
the common welfare, and especially for the preserva- 
tion of human rights and individual liberties. This 
kind of good citizenship is an indispensable quality of 
a good teacher. 

It should be the duty of boards of education and 
administrations to provide the sort of atmosphere in 
which teachers may be free both to teach and to 
practice democracy. When this atmosphere is lacking 
it is the duty of teachers to organize and to defend 
their personal civil liberties, not only for themselves 
but for the young men and women who shall become 
the citizens of tomorrow. For if it becomes impossible 
for first-rate teachers and citizens to teach, the 
schools shall have second-rat+ teachers; and the result 
may very well be a new generation that neither knows 
what liberty and human rights are nor cares whether 
or not they are preserved. 





Letters to the Editor 


We take this opportunity of congratulating you 
and your staff on the new format of the American 
Teacher. We feel that the entire set-up has been 
greatly improved.—Howard n Norman of Oak 
Park, Ill., president, West Suburban Teachers Union, 
Local 571. 


It has been interesting to see your change of format 
and frankly, we think it makes a more attractive and 
readable publication.—Faye Marley, magazine section, 
Office of public information, American Red Cross. 


I thoroughly have enjoyed the ‘new look’ of the 
American Teacher and will anticipate each issue with 
the same enthusiasm.—Mary Ann Miller, Peoria (Iil.) 
Federation of Teachers, Local 780. 


I have heard many favorable comments on the new 
American Teacher and, personally, I think it is a 
wonderful improvement over the former magazine.— 
Hildegarde Wells, president, New Jersey State Feder- 
ation of Teachers. 


The new format is all you promised—and more! 
You must be getting many expressions of apprecia- 
tion —Ellis Sargent Smith, Sr., Rochester (N.Y) 
Teachers Union, Local 616. 


I consider the January issue of the American Teach- 
er excellent.—Dorothy Moore, publicity chairman, 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Federation of Teachers, Local 905. 


We have had so many favorable comments about 
the American Teacher that first, I want to take this 


opportunity to congratulate the American Federation ~ 


of Teachers, the Editor and the Editorial Advisory 
committee. The publication contains information 
which would be of great value to members of our 
board of education and its administrative staff.— 
E. H. Reuter, president, Cleveland (0.) Teachers 
Union, Local 279. 








The President’s Column 


By Carl J. Megel 


LEGISLATION FOR FEDERAL AID for educa- 
tion is advancing rapidly. We are fortunate in having 
the new congress concern itself with the problem of 
American Education. Under the able and efficient 


‘direction of Sen. McClellan of Arkansas and Sen. Hill 


of Alabama, together with Senators Douglas, Murray, 
Morse, Humphrey, Lehman, McNamara and .many 
othérs, a real program for assistance in the crisis 
which faces American education is being formulated. 

At’ this time legislation is being channeled into 
averues of support for school construction. This is 


* in conformity with the position of the American Fed- 


eration of Teachers and 
* the American Federation 

of Labor which advocates 
that legislation be divided 
into specific bills for 
school construction, for 
teachers’ salaries, and 
other classified purposes. 

The Eisenhower admin- 
istration is reluctantly 
recognizing the growing 
problem in education. Be- 
cause of public pressure 
stirred by the A. F. of L., 
the A. F. of T. and others 
the President released his 
message ‘on education a 
week early. It was, how- 
ever, very disappointing 
and seems to indicate he 
is proposing to set up an- 
other reconstruction fi- 
nance project for the benefit of bankers, rather than 
a constructive program for the nation’s children. 

A teacher said to me the other day: “This is a time 
for action.” Certainly this is as true in the area of 
education as in those of human and foreign relations. 
But constructive action requires analytical under- 
standing and intelligent approach. 

Under the heading of School Crisis, we find these 
two major problems: 


A) THE TEACHER SHORTAGE: There is to- 
day a shortage of more than 300,000 qualified teach- 
ers. This does not mean that there are 300,000 class- 
rooms without teachers since many classrooms are 
filled with “teachers” who have one year or less of 
college training. And the problem becomes even 
further complicated because our school enrollment 
is increasing at the rate of a million and a half new 
boys and girls each year. 


These boys and girls alone would require 50,000 
additional teachers plus the 75,000 who will be needed 
to replace those who retire or leave the profession. 
The tragedy is that while we need over 100,000 new 
teachers every year, in 1954 our teachers’ colleges and 
schools of education graduated less than 35,000. 


The result of this overcrowding means double shift 
and half day education for something like 700,000 
students. Hundreds of thousands are crammed into 
classrooms of 40, 50, and in some cases, 60, whereas 
the A. F. of T. and the A. F. of L. consistently main- 
tain that no teacher can do an effective job with 
more than 30 youngsters in a class. 


B) SCHOOL HOUSING: We need over 350,000 
new classrooms to formulate and adequately house 
the 38 million boys and girls in our schools and col- 
leges. This shortage is so great that if we were to 
build into one building, one schoolroom wide, and one 
schoolroom high, all of the classrooms we need, it 
would make a building which would reach from New 
York to San Francisco and back again to New 
Orleans. 


Over five million children are going to schools in 
old stores, garages, basements and other makeshift 
housing. Thousands of our schools still have outdoor 
toilets, while the unsanitary drinking cup is still to 
be found in too many schools. Over 40% of all the 
nation’s school buildings were built before 1900. 


HOW DID THIS COME ABOUT? The tragedy 
now facing American education did not happen over- 
night. During pioneer days of our country, as the 
‘population moved into the western territory, school 
districts were established with boundaries arbitrarily 
set for the convenience of the residents of the com- 
munity. 

Each district set up in this heterogeneous manner 
elected or appointed a school board. 

As late as 1950 there existed in this country 83, 237 
such school boards, each with its own taxing power, 
its right to establish a budget and to employ: per- 
sonnel without interference from any other school 
district. They operate, of course, within the jurisdic- 
tion of the states which in most cases do little except 
to place a tax ceiling beyond which the school district 
cannot go to secure revenue. 

This type of school control worked fairly well dur- 


(Turn to Page 10) 
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Chicago Gains $11 Million Pay, Benefits 


By John W. Fewkes 
President, Chicago Teachers 
Union, Local 1 

CHICAGO, Ill.—In the two 
year period 1954-55, The Chi- 
cago Teachers Union, Local 1, 
has won salary increases and in- 
creased sick leave benefits for 
teachers amounting to approxi- 
mately eleven million dollars. 

The Chicago board of educa- 
tion, in its 1955 budget, ap- 
proved raises for teachers total- 
ing some $3,250,000.00 and in- 
creased by one-third paid sick 
leave for teachers. 

The 1955 pay increases for 
teachers included $2,000,000 for 
the full implementation of a 
single salary schedule, as of Jan. 
1, 1955, which the Board of 
Education adopted in principle 
last year. Each teacher in the 
system was adjusted to his 
proper place on a _ three-lane 
schedule which is based on aca- 
demic preparation and years of 
teaching experience. 

Teachers with bachelor’s de- 
grees were placed on Lane I of 
the new schedule with a mini- 
mum of $3,400 and a maximum 
of $5,650 which is achievable 
after 10 years of teaching ex- 
periences; those holding mas- 
ter’s degrees were placed on 
Lane II which ranges from 
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Mr. Fewkes 


$3,650 to $6,150 in 11 annual 
steps; teachers having master’s 
degrees plus 36 semester hours 
of graduate credit were placed 
on a third lane with a minimum 
salary of $3,900 and a maximum 
of $6,650 which is achieved after 
12 years of satisfactory teach- 
ing experience. 
New Increases This Fall 

Beginning in Sept., 1955, ad- 
ditional increases amounting to 
$900,000 will be paid to Chicago 


teachers when the new single 
salary schedule will be increased 
$100 on each step of the pay 
scale and when teachers with 
30 years of satisfactory service 
receive a $250 increment. 
Teachers with bachelor’s de- 
grees will then receive from 
$3,500 to $5,750 after ten years; 
teachers holding master’s de- 
grees will receive $3,750 to 
$6,250 in eleven annual steps, 
and teachers with the master’s 
degree plus 36 semester hours 


‘lof graduate credit, from $4,000 
-| to $6,750 on a twelve-step scale. 


Some 400 of Chicago’s 14,000 
elementary and high school 
teachers qualified for third lane 
placement. The great majority 
of teachers adjusted to Lanes I 
and II of the new schedule. The 
Union is planning action to se- 
cure revisions in the schedule 
which will result in fairer treat- 
ment for teachers who have 
taken undergraduate work and 
who have many years of effec- 
tive teaching experience. 

Fought Against Inequities 

Local 1 pushed hard for ad- 
justments of salary inequities 
for teachers who had been pe- 
nalized in the past when they 
accepted transfers from elemen- 
tary to high school teaching or 
from high school to college 





teaching. Approximately $150,- 
000 was won for adjustments of 
these and other inequities. The 
adjustments result in full recog- 
nition for salary placement of 
each year of satisfactory service 
regardless of grade level taught. 


Playground teachers were ad- 
justed in part to the regular 
teacher’s schedule in 1955. In- 
creases for principals, assistant 
principals and head teachers 
were also granted. The salaries 
of principals and assistant prin- 
cipals are now based on the size 
of the school supervised. The 
Chicago Teachers Unior does 
not fully approve of this policy. 


A 30 per cent increase ir sick 
leave benefits, beginning Jan. 1, 
1955, was granted in answer to 
the demands of Local 1. Teach- 
ers in Chicago will now receive 
ten full days of paid sick leave 
per year and the full days are 
cumulative to thirty days. All 
days of sick leave in addition to 
the days with full pay will be 
paid at the rate of 50 per cent 
of the teacher’s salary up to 50 
days in any one year and not to 
exceed 60 days in two consecu- 
tive years. 


Pay Improvements Snowball 


The $3,000,000 salary gain 
made by Local 1 in 1955 must 





be seen in the framework of sal- 
ary gains made in 1954 to be 
fully appreciated. Last year a 
total «f $7.9 millions was won 
for teacher increases. The 1955 
gains in salary increases bring 
total increases and other bene- 
fits to a sum total of $11,000,000 
over a two year period. In the 
two year period largest in- 
creases went to elementary 
school teachers and to a much 
smaller number of teachers with 
higher degrees and graduate 
training. 


Salary increases for Chicago’s 
teachers were won in the face of 
an adverse state aid situation in 
Illinois. Over part of the 1954- 
1955 biennium, [llinois did not 
pay in full the state aid claims 
of local school districts. In the 
1954-55 biennium the Chicago 
school system received approxi- 
mately $3,400,000 less than its 
rightful claims in state aid. 


Local 1 has begun its drive to 
secure deficiency appropriation 
from the state legislature and 
its push for a “baby budget” for 
Chicago’s schools in September. 
If the state funds are paid in 
full for the past biennium, fur- 
ther increases for Chicago 
teachers may be obtained in 
September, 1955. 





Mumps From Pupils 





N. Y. Guild Saves Status, 
Pay of an Ill Teacher 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New 
York Teachers Guild, Local 2, 
has saved the regular substitute 
status and pay of a teacher ab- 
sent from classes because of 
mumps contracted from her pu- 
pils. 

The board of education has 
sought to reduce Mrs. Lillian 
Danzig, to the status of a per 
diem substitute because she was 
absent more than 10 days. 

She received a mimeographed 
note from the board informing 
her of the reduction on her first 
day back in classes after an 11- 
day illness. 


Appeal and Ruling 

The Guild’s grievance com- 
mittee appealed the board’s ac- 
tion to the state commissioner 
of education who ruled against 
the board. ° ; 

The commissioner ruled: “The 
effect of the board’s action was 
to change the appellant (Mrs. 
Danzig) from a regular sub- 
stitute to an itinerant substitute 
in the middle of the term with- 
out changing her duties or as- 
signments. This is contrary to 
my conception of the position of 
regular substitute.” 

This ruling backed up the 
Guild committee’s position. The 
Guild had also contended that 





the board’s action was destruc- 
tive to teacher morale, especial- 
ly because the action was for 
a service-incurred illness. 


Means Pay for Others 

It also had contended that 
the board action amounted to 
imposing a penalty on teachers 
for illness. The ruling opens the 
way to back pay for many 
teachers affected by similar pre- 
vious ruling of the board. 

Some will receive additional 
summer pay, which formerly 
had been lost to them when their 
regular substitute status was 
terminated. The Guild says the 
rulings will undoubtedly mean 
thousands of dollars in back pay 
for these teachers. 

Mrs. Danzig based her appeal 
for absence refunds on assur- 
ances by a now deceased deputy 
superintendent that she would 
receive her pay because her ill- 
ness was serviced-incurred. 

The commissioner upheld this 
appeal also, and remanded the 
case to the board to let it exer- 
cise its own discretion in paying 
the 11 days salary. 

The commissioner said: “The 
board may not properly refuse 
to give this appellant pay for 
the 11 days merely because she 
was a substitute teacher.” 





Labor Support 
Of Education 


Raises Standards 


BOSTON, Mass. — Organized 
labor’s long history of support 
for public education has indi- 
rectly aided teachers by increas- 
ing educational facilities and 
creating better jobs for teach- 
ers. 

So wrote Eleanor V. Fallon, 
president of the Boston Teach- 
ers Union, Local 66, in the un- 
ion’s newsletter. 


“Many of us remember the 
time when children had to leave 





school for financial reasons. 
They were forced to work to 
contribute to the family income. 
Gradually the organized worker 
increased his wages, thus en- 
abling his children to remain in 
school and complete their edu- 
cation, Consequently, more 
schools were needed and more 
teaching opportunities were 
made available,” Miss Fallon 
wrote. 

Now that the organized work- 
er has improved his economic 
and social position, he stands 
ready and willing to help teach- 
ers better theirs through union 
membership and action, she 
said. 


Moline Local 
Goes to Bat 
On Salaries 


MOLINE, Ill.—The Moline 
Federation of Teachers, Local 
791, Mrs. Rosalie Kraus, presi- 
dent, has gone to bat for a 1955- 
56 salary schedule which ranges 
from $3,000 for a teacher with 
two years college and no experi- 
ence to $5,400 for a teacher 
with credits beyond the master’s 
degree and 17 years of service. 





Mrs. Kraus 


The local also has circulated 
a four page membership folder 
which describes its affiliation 
with the state and national Fed- 
erations of Labor, sets forth its 
“action platform,” and reminds 
teachers that all other profes- 
sions have their own organiza- 
tions and teachers should also. 

The folder is entitled “Do 
You Really Know the Facts?” 
and quotes former U. S, Com- 
missioner of Education, John 
Studebaker: “No lay group in 
society has more consistently 
supported the extension and de- 
velopment of our system of pub- 
lic education in America than 
have the forces of organized 
labor.” 

The folders with accompany- 





ing letters went by mail to 390 








teachers and other certificated 
personnel, the local press, PTA 
Council, Associated Dads’ Clubs, 
board of education members, 
and administrators. 





Kankakee Teachers 
Get Pay Increases 


Of $50 to $450 


KANKAKEE, Ill.—The year 
1955 greeted members of the 
Kankakee Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 886, with pay raises 
ranging from $50 to $450 per 
year, 

The increases stem from ne- 
gotiations conducted by the 886 
salary negotiations committee. 
Chairman of the committee is 
David Murphy. Members in- 
clude Grace Bydalik, Aldene 
Asher and Carolyn Taylor. 





Labor and Parents 
Back Elizabeth 
Salary Request 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Cen- 
tral Labor Union and the PTA 
here rallied to the side of the 
Elizabeth Teachers Union, Lo- 
cal 733, in its efforts for a new 
minimum salary of $3,500 and 
other benefits this fall. 


The secretary of the CLU, 
Michael F. Smith, and the presi- 
dent of the local PTA, Mrs. 
Georgia Londino, sent letters 
backing Local 733’s proposals, to 
the mayor, city council, and 
board of education. 


Local 733 is also seeking an 
annual increment of $350, sal- 
ary increase of $500 for teach- 
ers now in service, compre- 
hensive health and accident 
irisurance, and twice - a - month 
paydays. 

Elizabeth teachers’ salaries 
rank seventh among 11 New 
Jersey metropolitan areas with 
50,000 or more population. 





Schenectady, 
Superior 
Win More Pay 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Two more 
A. F. of T. locals have reported 
winning ay boosts in negotia- 
tions with their local school au- 
thorities. They are the Su- 
perior, (Wis.) and Schenectady 
(N. Y.) Federations of Teach- 
ers, Locals 202 and 803 re- 
spectively. Both increases go 
into effect next September, 


Superior teachers will return 
to classes with a $400 salary in- 
crease, New minimum for teach- 
ers with B.S. degrees is $3,200; 
maximum $5,200. For teachers 
with M.S. degrees, the new mini- 
mum is $3,400; maximum 
$5,400. Increments are $200 
yearly for both. Joseph Sitek 
is president of Local 202. 


Jump First Three Steps 
Negotiations in Schenectady 
resulted in the elimination of the 
present first three steps in the 
salary schedule and a new mini- 


mum for a bachelor’s degree of 
$3,400. 


Under the new system a 
teacher now earning $3,210 on 
the fourth step of the schedule 
will next September gu to the 
second step of the new schedule 
and a salary of 32,600. 


A teacher now in step 16—the 
highest on the present schedule 
gets $5,168. He will in Septem- 
ber go to step 13 under the new 
schedule with a salary of $5,800. 


Additional Provisions 
Another provision of the new 
e-hedule raises a step 13 teacher 
to step 14 in 1956 with a $200 
automatic boost to $6,000. 


Additional compensation was 
provided for teachers with 30 
hours credit beyond the bache- 
lor’s degree—$200; for a mas- 
ter’s degree—$300; for each unit 
of six hours credit beyond the 
master’s—$60; and for teachers 
of exceptional children — $200. 
Arthur R, Boehm is president of 





the Schenectady local. 
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What Teachers Should Know 
And Do About Their State 
And Local Tax Structures 


By Arthur A. Elder* 
Tax Consultant 
American Federation of Labor 


Written for the American Teacher 


The need for adequate financ- 
ing of the public schools is be- 
ing more realistically recognized 
in 1955 than ever before. The 
nation-wide deficiency of class- 
rooms, the shortage of qualified 
teachers, and the need for mil- 
lions of dollars of equipment to 
take care of the rapidly mount- 
ing enrollments are now gener- 
ally accepted. 


Yet teachers and school ad- 
ministrators who have been try- 
ing to provide more adequate 
services for years, sometimes 
question the sincerity of this 
public concern. With monoto- 
nous regularity they have been 
told that the requirements of an 
expanding school population 
should be given highest priority. 
Yet with equal regularity, these 
school people have found that 
necessary taxes have no* been 
approved and their schools are 
not meeting demands for serv- 
ice. 


They have every reason to be 
discouraged, and to wonder 
when and how the “Support 
Your School” slogans on poster 
and billboard, in magazines and 
press, and over television and 
radio, will be implemented. 


But many communities 
throughout the nation have 
made real progress in financing 
their public school services. Well 
equipped school buildings have 
been constructed and substantial 
increases in school employers’ 
salaries have been made. Prog- 
ress in such districts should be 
analyzed and more generally 
used as a pattern wherever pos- 
sible. 

It is ne less true that many 
communities which have the 
will to support their schools 
more generously are not doing 
so. Some states are prevented 
from making necessary improve- 
ments because of inadequate tax 
resources and restrictive state 
legislation. Other states have 
constitutional limitations which 
prevent the levying of necessary 
school] revenue. 

Many of the wealthiest indus- 
trial states find it virtually im- 
possible to make constitutional 
changes. Mere mention of nec- 
essary reform evokes immediate 
opposition of rurally dominated 
legislatures which benefit most 
substantially through perpetua- 
tion of the status quo. These 
are road-blocks which advocates 
of greater state and local as- 
sumption of responsibility for 
school support have not recog- 
nized up to this time. 

Financing Problems Cor :plex 

The size of our country, the 
variety of its resources, and the 
“Past vice-president of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Teachers and a 


past president of the Michigan 
Federation of Teachers. 


great differences in taxable 
wealth either on a per capita 
basis or on a per pupil basis in 
its many thousands of school 
districts underscore the com- 
plexity of the problem of school 
finance. Whatever values may 
be inherent in local control of 
the school program, it is gen- 
erally recognized that local dis- 
tricts just cannot provide equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. 


Within a single state it is pos- 
sible to find districts having as- 
sessed values of $2,000 for each 
pupil; at the other extreme there 
may be districts with $45,000 in 
assessed valuation for each 
child. Depending entirely on lo- 
cal resources in such a state, 
it would be necessary for the 
poorer district to levy a school 
tax of $120 per $1,000, to pro- 
vide the $240 for operating ex- 
penses that was spent per pupil 
in 1953. The wealthier district, 
by cortrast, could raise the $240 
per pupil through a tax levy of 
approximately $5.30 per $1,000, 
a rate less than 1/20th of that 
necessary to supply the same 
revenue in the poorer district. 


Lacking a state aid program 
that takes these differences in 
taxpaying ability into account, 
it is clear that taxpayers in 
poorer districts must either pay 
more than they can afford to 
support their schools adequately 
or reconcile themselves to send- 
ing their children to poorly 
equipped, inadequately staffed 
schools. 


State Support Increases 

Increasingly, since the early 
thirties, states have used more 
and more of their greater taxing 
power to raise revenue which 
they have distributed back to 
the local school districts as state 
aid to supplement local school 
taxes. Theoretically, most state 
aid programs require local dis- 
tricts to levy certain taxes for 
school purposes and to meet cer- 
tain standards of performance 
relating to class size, length of 
school terms, salaries for teach- 
ers, qualifications of teachers, et 
cetera. 


The states, in turn make 
grants to school districts in ac- 
cordance with their taxpaying 
resources so as to enable all dis- 
tricts to provide what is usually 
termed a minimum foundation 
program. Few state aid pro- 
grams in practice have estab- 
lished objective standards for 
fixing the amount of local con- 
tributions on the quality of 
service. 


This foundation program is 
usually expressed as a certain 
number of dollars per pupil in 
average daily attendance, a cer- 
tain number of dollars per em- 
ployed teacher, or a _ certain 
number of dollars per class- 
room unit, wihch the state is 
prepared to support. In most 
cases, the state contributes the 
difference between the local dis- 
trict’s tax contribution and the 
amount necessary to provide the 
minimum foundation program. 


In 1940, states contributed 
30% of all public school revenue 
receipts. By 1951 these state 
rcontributions had increased to 
40% of the total. ‘Yowever, 
these figures represent the na- 
tional average of all state con- 
tributions. Actually, there is 





wide variation in the proportion 


of total school funds that are 
collected by the states and re- 
turned as state aid to local 
school districts. At one extreme, 
Nebraska and New Hampshire 
provided approximately 7% of 
the revenue required to finance 
the schools through state col- 
lected taxes; at the other, Dela- 
ware and New Mexico provided 
85% of total revenue receipts. 


Some States Lag in Aid 


Since the Federal government 
suppliee 3% of the public school 
revenue receipts in 1951, local 
communities—city, town, county 
and rural school districts—pro- 
vided the remaining 57%. With 
the continual emphasis placed 
on expanding state aid pro- 
grams in recent years, there is 
a tendency to assume that 
states are providing the larger 
proportion of school funds, 


In Delaware where the state 
does provide most of the school 
funds, districts paid only 13% 
and in New Mexico only 11% of 
total. In New Hampshire and 
Nebraska, by contrast, local dis- 
tricts provided approximately 
89% of school funds. 


In the District of Columbia 
taxpayers in 1951 contributed 
91% of total school revenue re- 
ceipts, 1.1% was provided by 
the Federal government through 
regular programs in which the 
states generally participated, 
and only 7.9% was provided by 
Congress under the heading of 
what might elsewhere in the na- 
tion be termed state aid. Local 
districts in Illinois, Iowa, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island and South 
Dakota also provide the major 
share of their school costs in 
proportions ranging from 79.1% 
to 84.8%. 


Wealthy industrial and agri- 
cultural states such as Connec- 
ticut, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Oregon and Wisconsin are found 
listed with states with lower per 
capita incomes such as Idaho, 
Maine, and North Dakota as 
among those states in which 
communities paid from approxi- 
mately 70% to 77.7% of total 
school revenue receipts from 
local taxes. In all of the south- 
ern states where state aid has 
increased tremendously during 
the past fifteen years, local com- 
munities provided considerably 
less than one-half of school 
revenue receipts in 1951. 


In the nation as a whole the 
schools in 37 states received a 
smaller proportion of their reve- 
nue from local taxes in 1951 
than in 1940. However, only in 
14 states did schools receive less 
than one-half of their revenue 
from local taxes. 


School Share Declines 


It is important to understand 
how increasing responsibility 
for school support has been as- 
sumed by the majority of states. 
However, it is no less essential 
to realize that liberal state aid 
programs do not necessarily 
mean. that the overall propor- 
tion of total income that is be- 
ing devoted to the support of 
schools is adequate. In a num- 
jber of estates it is generally 
‘known that increasing state aid 
has been accompanied by de- 
creases in local efforts to finance 
the schoels. 


Students of school finance 
must analyze developments 














Mr. Elder 


within local communities as well 
as within the states for a clear 
picture of just what is happen- 
ing. Actually as a nation, it is 
well to realize that we are not 
spending as large a portion of 
our income for education as we 
have in the past. While 2.8% 
of the total national income 
went to educating our children 
in 1939-40 only 2.4% of income 
was spent in 1950-51 for public 
school support. 


Usually at the beginning of 
the school year, the press and 
radio feature news items empha- 
sizing the many problems con- 
fronting the public schools. In 
the Fall of 1954 for example, 
much publicity was given to the 
fact that the nation is confront- 
ed with a shortage of 370,000 
classrooms that will cost $10 to 
$15 billion to construct. 


Frequent reference was made 
to the fact that we started the 
school year with a shortage of 
up to 300,000 qualified teachers 
and that teacher training insti- 
tutions do not have adequate 
numbers of teachers in training 
to meet future needs. These are 
facts which underscore the fact 
that we are not keeping up with 
school needs. More precise data 
are essential however, to enable 
us to determine the nature and 
amount of these needs. 


Salaries Lag Behind Costs 

Teachers’ salaries have in- 
creased from 1940 to 1953 from 
an average of $2,745 to $3,554 
yearly, a rise of 29.5%. While 
this seems a significant increase 
it should be pointed out that 
this salary increase represents 
a 16.0% rise in disposable net 
income of teachers (after pay- 
ment of Federal income taxes) 
as contrasted to an average per 
capita disposable income ia- 
crease of 39% for the popula- 
tion generally. 


In New York State, teachers 
actually had considerably less 
real purchasing power in 1953 
than in 1940 even before deduct- 
ing taxes. In California, Massa- 
ehusetts and New Jersey, salary 





increases between 1940 and 1953 
had been so small that teachers 
in those states had considerably 
less purchasing power on the 
average in 1953 than they had 
in 1940 when income taxes are 
taken into account. Teachers in 
a number of other states barely 
maintained their purchasing 
power at the 1940 level. 


Schools during the next few 
years are confronted with the 
need for increasing salaries to 
secure and retain qualified 
teachers and for improving ex- 
isting programs as well. In 
addition, there is need for pro- 
viding more new buildings, 
equipment, and necessary serv- 
ice personnel. The accumulated 
blacklog of needed buildings in 
itself will require an estimated 
investment of from $10 to $15 
billion over and above the 
amounts currently being spent 
for buildings to accommodate 
increasing enrollments. 


State and Local Questions 


No specific program can be of- 
fered for securing additional 
school funds that will apply to 
all situations. However, facts 
have been cited which suggest 
a number of pertinent questions 
for anyone interested in improv- 
ing school finances in specific 
situations, ameng them the fél- 
lowing: 

1) Is there disparity in tax- 
paying resourees of local dis- 
tricts in your state that argues 
strongly for a liberal state aid 
program to equalize educational 
opportunity at a reasonable 
level? 


2) Has your state aid pro- 
gram operated to stimulate lo- 
cal effort to improve quantity 
and quality of total public 
school services or has increased 
state aid been used as a pretext 
for some districts or for all dis- 
tricts to decrease their local’ 
support? 

3) Hew does total tax reve- 
nue for all purposes and total 
tax revenue for school purposes 
(state and local) compare with 

(Turn te Page 10) 
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Reporter Looks 


And Sees Brighter Future 


TOLEDO, O.—An ace report- 
er and former school teacher 
told members of the Toledo Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 250, 
at the local’s annual birthday 
luncheon recently to “place re- 
newed confidence in the person 
you confront each morning in 
the mirror.” 


Melvin L. Hayes, Toledo 
Blade staff writer, commented 
on criticisms made of teachers 
and schools, then directed his 
remarks “Ovcr on the Debit 
Side.” Noting that teachers 
must often feel unappreciated, 
he pointed to improved condi- 
tions in the profession and urged 
members to take increased pride 
in their important vocation. 


The speaker acknowledged 
that schools often are expected 
to do everything the rest of the 
world leaves undone. Besides, 
they must provide for all chil- 
dren from the dull to the genius 
—an economy-size order. 


Most Critics Look to Future 


Hayes asserted that some 
critics of education are profes- 
sional fault-finders or follow- 
the-leader critics. However, he 
continued, there are also 
honestly-motivated, intelligent, 
informed ones. They realize, as 
has been said, that “the schools 
ain't what they used to be, and 
probably never was.” They de- 
sire not to return to the past, 
but to get a clearer vision of the 
future. 

All criticisms should not be 
east lightly aside, he declared. 
A good starting point, he added, 
is to admit that among the 
many good schools are a few 
“gosh-awful bad ones” and that 
among the low-paid teachers are 
a very few who are grossly 
overpaid. 

Out of the heat of criticism 
perhaps may come some light, 
said the reporter. Interest, even 
of a critical nature, is to be pre- 
ferred to indifference. If the 
current interest in education can 
be channelled into efforts to 
learn more about the schools, to 
objective examination of policies 
and problems, and to coopera- 
tive school-community action in 
certain areas, much good may 
come of it. 


Predicts Good to Come 

From this greater interest in 
education, said the former 
schoolteacher, may come im- 
proved school plants, better paid 
teachers, higher education for 
capable but financially poor stu- 
dents, better equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities among 
the states, and other advances. 

The speaker stressed the im- 
portance of the classroom teach- 
er in providing pupils a setting 
for acquiring lasting interests 
and worthwhile values. What a 
child learns to like sometimes 
may be even more important 
than what he learns, Hayes de- 
clared. 








TEACHERS WANTED in Mexico to 
enjoy a real summer vacation at a 
very low cost—with 4 Hrs. College 
credit and lots of fun and comfort. 
Write for a folder today. 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
1514 E. Central Wichita, Kansas 














MAKE MONEY WRITING 


. «+ Short peragraphs! 
You don’t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now making money 
every day on short paragraphs. I tefl you what 
te write, where and how to sell; and supply 
big list of editors who buy fromm beginners. Lots 
of small checks in a hurry bring cash that adds 
up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, t 


. Send for free facts. BENSON BAR ’ 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 70-C, Chicage 26, iil. 
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Coming Events 








Kansas City and Independence 
(Mo.) Federations, Locals 691 and 
1184, March 8, dinner meeting in 
Kansas City at which President 
Carl J. Megel will speak. 


Milwaukee Teachers Union, Lo- 
cal 252, March 10, 22nd annual an- 
niversary dinner. Fellowship Hall 
of the Underwood Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Chicago Teachers Union, Local 1, 
March 19, annual Education Con- 
ference and Luncheon, Hotel Sher- 
man. 


Moline (Ill) Federation, Local 
791, April 3, business meeting; 
April 30, Spring party at Rock Is- 
land, Ill, Labor Temple; May 8, 
business meeting and report of Ii- 
nois State Federation of Teachers 
Convention, election of officers, and 
annual report of the president. 


Grand Forks (N. D.) Federation, 
Local 205, April 4, monthly meet- 
ing. Meeting also on May 2. 


Illinois State Federation of 
Teachers, April 22-23, convention, 
Joliet, Ill. 


Minnesota Federation of Teach- 
ers, April 22-23, convention, Nicol- 
let Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis Federation of Men 
Teachers, Local 238, April 6, 
monthly meeting. Meetings also on 
May 4 and June 1. 


Osseo (Minn.) Federation, Local 
1212, local will host faculty and 
wives and husbands of faculty at 
parties in April and May. (Dates 
not set.) 


To Name New 
Detroit School 
For Gompers 


DETROIT, Mich.—The 75th 
anniversary of the founding of 
the Detroit and Wayne County 
Federation of Labor will be tied 
in with the dedication of a new 
elementary school in Detroit. 


The school will be named after 
the late, great A. F. of L. Pres- 
ident and labor leader, Samuel 
Gompers. The name was sug- 
gested by the Detroit Federation 
of Teachers, Local 231, as an 
honor to Gompers’ memory. 


The school is expected to open 
at about the time of the Detroit 
Federation of Labor’s birthday 
in April. A. F. of L. dignitaries 
have been invited to attend the 
dedication and birthday celebra- 
tion. 

Local 231 has protested a re- 
port of a board of education 
committee which holds that the 
responsibility for discipline is 
split between the principal and 





New Ideas at A. F. of T. 
Madison Summer Workshop 





MADISON, Wis.—Jack Barb- 
ash will be back again this year 
at the A. F. of T. Summer Work- 
shop, with new ideas, new ex- 
periences, and the same old con- 
tagious enthusiasm, as discus- 
sion leader in the course on “Or- 
ganization Problems of Profes- 
sional Workers.” 


The leader for the course on 
“American Labor History and 
Problems” has not yet been an- 
nounced by Robert W. Ozanne, 
director of the School for Work- 
ers of the University of Wis- 
consin, which sponsors. the 
Workshop. But the presence of 
a recognized authority in the 
labor field is assured. 


Barbash, who is the author of 
“Labor Unions in Action,” is 
currently a researcher in the 
Legal Department of the C.L1.0., 
and was formerly staff director 
of the Senate Labor Committee. 
He has served on the faculties 
of the U. of W. School for Work- 
ers and the Rand School of So- 
cial Sciences of New York Uni- 
versity, and was lecturer at 
Roosevelt College in Chicago. 


Tuition $88.50 


Just in case you didn’t read 
the announcement of this 12th 
annual Summer Workshop in 
the January issue of The Ameri- 
can Teacher, the dates of the 
two-week session are July 10 to 
22, and the place as usual is the 
beautiful campus of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Madison, 

The tuition has been tenta- 
tively set at $88.50, which in- 
cludes board and room for the 
entire session. Coordinator for 
the 1955 session will be James 
L. Fitzpatrick, A. F. of T. vice- 
president. 

This year something new and 
very worthwhile will be avail- 
able to all who attend. During 
the second week of the session, 
a three-day Industrial Relations 
Institute will be held on the Uni- 





of the U. of W. Law School, one 
of the sponsors of the session, 
will be to consider from various 
points of view the trends relat- 
ing to collective bargaining, the 
Taft-Hartley Act, state “right to 





Act Now If You 
Would Save 
Workshop 


Serious doubts of the ad- 
visability of continuing the 
A. F. of T. Summer Work- 
shop beyond this year have 
been expressed, both by mem- 
bers of the Executive Council 


School for Workers, unless 
the attendance can be built 
up to about 50 each year, At- 
tendance each of the past two 


the year before it was even 
lower. 

The School for Workers, 
which provides the leaders 
for the two main courses, 
feels that the expense is not 
justified for that small num- 
ber. Members of the A. F. of 
T. Executive Council ex- 
pressed the same opinion at 
the December meeting. 

So, if the locals, the state 
federations, and individual 
members really want this 
very worthwhile service con- 
tinued, 1955 is the year of de- 
cision. Act now to send a 
“delegate.” If each state fed- 
eration and each large local 
sponsors one scholarship, an 
enrollment of 50 is assured. 














versity campus. Teachers at the 


Workshop will be admitted to a 
number of the programs. 

Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell heads a list of nation- 
ally prominent speakers. He will 
speak on Wednesday evening, 
July 20. Other speakers include 
Herbert Thatcher, Washington 
attorney, who was formerly with 
the office of general counsel for 
the A. F. of L., and Arthur 
Goldberg, Washington and Chi- 
cago, general counsel for the 
C.LO. and the United Steel 
Workers of America. 

The main purpose of the in- 
stitute, says Dean John Ritchie 


/work” laws, federal-state juris- 


| so: as 
diction over labor management 


'relations, and social legislation. 
Scholarships Offered 


In order to justify the con- 
tinuance of the Summer Work- 
shop, the Executive Council at 
its December meeting voted 
unanimously to request all state 
federations and all large locals 





| to each send or underwrite at 
and by the director of the}| least one person to the 1955 


|Workshop. The Council also 
voted to provide one scholar- 
ship, and one other scholarship 


|may later be made available by 
years has been about 25, and|\the Jewish Labor Committee. 
| Application for these may be 


made to the National A. F. of T. 
| Office. 

Members of the School for 
Workers staff, in addition to 
Bob Ozanne, who will be avail- 
_able as resource people for the 
informal discussions wil] include 
Norris Tibbetts and Ray Munts, 
who has been making a study 
of the problem of social secu- 
rity. President Carl J. Megel will 
be present to lead discussions 
on “Making Our Unions Func- 
tion,” and other current prob- 
lems such as organization and 
;teachers’ rights. Other labor 
|leaders and A. F. of T. officers 
and organizers will also par- 
ticipate. 

Make Reservations Early 

While registration forms are 
not yet available, names of 
teachers who plan to attend may 
be sent by locals and state fed- 
erations either to Robert W. 
Ozanne, School for Workers, 
University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 6, Wisconsin, or to James 
L. Fitzpatrick, 1214 N. Hawley 
Road, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin, 
chairman of the Summer Work- 
shop Committee. Other members 
of the committee are William P. 
Swan of Gary, George W. 
Beacom of Minneapolis, and 
Raymond L. Froelich of 
Rockford, A. F. of T. vice-presi- 
dents. 




















(From Page 1) 
so badly needed for school con- 
struction.” 

Sen. Earl Clements (D., Ky.) 
told the committee that the aid 
provided through the bill spon- 
sored by Sen. Hill would enable 
states to meet other educational 
needs, such as increasing teach- 
ers’ pay. 

Borchardt Cites Emergency 

Selma Borchardt, of the AFL 
American Federation of Teach- 
ers, stressed the conditions that 
called for immediate Federal 
aid. 

“Emergency action,” she said, 
“is necessary to protect the 
lives of over a third of Ameri- 
ca’s children.” 


Conditions are worse than 
most people realize, Miss Borch- 
ardt declared. She said 20 per 
cent of the Nation’s children are 
housed in schools that are fire- 
traps; over 35 per cent are in 
schools lacking adequate and 
proper sanitary facilities. 

The A. F. of L. Executive 
Council, holding its annual mid- 
winter meeting in Miami, set 
immediate emergency Federal 
aid for school construction as 
one of its major legislative ob- 
jectives in the present Congress. 


Low Standards Indefensible 


The Nation’s schoolroom 
shortage is “disgraceful,” said 











teacher. 


the A. F. of L. It called the 
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“low standards that still exist 
forteachers” “indefensible.” 
Federal aid is the only way to 
meet the present emergency, it 
was declared. 


Another major A. F. of L. ob- 
jective in the current session is 
repeal of Section 14-B of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which makes 
state laws supreme whenever 
they are more anti-labor than 
the Federal law. Repeal of this 
section would repeal present so- 
called state “right-to-work” 
laws, which are actually means 
of destroying unions, by ending 
union security, 


Other A. F. of L. Objectives 


The A. F. of L. alse seeks, as 
enunciated in the midwinter 
meeting, the following: 


1) An increase in the Federal 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour 
and extension of coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to 
millions of workers now denied 
such protection. 

2) Establishment by Federal 
legislation of higher standards 
for the states to meet in their 
unemployment compensation 
systems. The A. F. of L. urges 
that payments be made more 
realistic in view of increased 
living costs, and that they con- 
tinue over a longer period. 

3) Construction of hospitals, 
roads and housing so as to meet 
current needs, to reduce grow- 
ing unemployment, and remove 





the threat of a depression. Two 





million housing units a year are 
needed, the A. F. of L. says, ex- 
panded public housing, and low- 
cost loans for middle income 
housing. 

4) A more equitable tax sys- 
tem that would ease present 
burdens on low and moderate 
income families. 

5) Strengthening of the na- 
tional defense “since this is our 
greatest insurance for the pres- 
ervation of peace.” 

6) A vitalized program of aid 
to underdeveloped countries and 
liberalization of international 
trade policies “to give our 
friends in other nations a firm 
economic position from which 
they can more successfully com- 
bat Communist subversion.” 


Reintroduces Oi! Bill 

Except for a few measures, 
such as the Hill bill for school 
construction, most proposed leg- 
islation has not reached the 
stage of committee hearings in 
Congress so far. Senator Hill 
and 35 other Senators have in- 
troduced another bill that would 
use Federal funds obtained from 
offshore oil land leases and roy- 
alties to aid the Nation’s 
schools. This measure was 
adopted by the Senate in the 
83rd Congress, but it was killed 
in conference without the House 
voting. 

Hill pointed out that revenues 
from oil lands may exceed $6 
billion. He wants colleges as 
well as public schools aided. 
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International Summer Study Opportunities 


(From Page 1) 
either direction according to the 
demand for enrollment. Some of 
the courses may be filled al- 
ready. However, schools with 
filled courses may be willing to 
place names on a waiting list. 


Some teachers may not wish 
to take courses for credit. A 
majority of schools offer the 
study-tours either with or with- 
out credit. An increased number 
of the tours, although it is not 
so shown in the summary, will 
use air transportation to and 
from the indicated countries. 


An increasing interest in Af- 
rica and Asia is indicated by a 
larger number of study-tours in 
these areas. The description of 
each course in its summary is 
not intended to be complete. In- 
terested teachers should write 
directly to the college or univer- 
sity for application or more com- 
plete information. This year’s 
summary also includes a supple- 
mentary section which lists the 
leading travel agencies handling 
educational travel arrange- 
ments. 


The following information, in 
order, covers the Area of Study, 
Specific Location of the Course, 
Credit Given, Cost (including trans- 
—— and tuition), Dates, Dead- 
ine for Aovplications, College or 
Universit; fering the Course, and 
Brief Des tion of the Course: 


WORLD 


HEALTH EDUCATION: Japan, 
Hong Kong, Thaiiand, Malaya, Bur- 
ma, India, Egypt, Holy Land, 
France, Englan. and Scotland; 
credit not indicated; $2,295 plus tu- 
ition; June 16—Sept. 8; deadline 
not indicated; Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wis. A replica of 
last summer’s Around the World 
traveling seminar. 


SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND PO- 
LITICAL CONDITIONS: Hawaiian 
Islands, Japan, Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, India, Pakistan, Jerusalem, 
Cairo, Istanbul, Greece, Italy, 
Switzerland, Amsterdam and Lon- 
don; 8 S. Hrs.; $1,995; July 24— 
Aug. 22; deadline not indicated; 
Western Illinois State College, Ma- 
comb, Ill. Tour will feature a 
study of the social, economic and 
political conditions of areas visited. 
Time will also be given to the 
study of art and music in these 
countries. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: Alaska, Ja- 
pan, Thailand, India, Pakistan, the 
Levant and Europe; 6 units; $2,990 
plus tuition; June 23-Aug. 17; May 
20; San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, Calif. Field studies 
in the social sciences, geography 
and international relations. 


AFRICA 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: French West 
Africa, Gold Coast, Nigeria, French 
Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo, 
Ruanda - Urundi, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Kenya, Ethiopia, Sudan 
and Egypt; credit not indicated; 
$2,795 plus tuition; June 26 approx. 
Sept. 20; limited to 10 participants; 
Morgan State College, Baltimore, 
Md. Tour will offer the opportunity 
of a close study of native life in 
the territories visited, and of the 
different methods of political and 
social evolution attempted by the 
French, British and Belgian au- 
thorities there. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND HU- 
MANITIES: Morocco, Liberia, Gold 
Coast, etc. to South Africa and 
north to Egypt; 6 units $2,150 plus 
tuition; June 24-Sept, 2; May 1; 
San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, Calif.. Field studies in 
the Social Sciences and the Hu- 
manities. 


ASIA AND PACIFIC 
ASIATIC CIVILIZATION AND 


SEMINAR IN SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS: Hawaii, 
Wake Island, Philippine Islands, 
Japan, Okinawa, Hong Kong, Si 
pore, India, Pakistan, Lebanon, 
ria, Jordan and Egupt; 6 Ss. irs; 


$1,955; July 2-Aug. 12; May 25; La- 
fayette College, Easton, Pa. The 
party will split at Honolulu with 
some going to New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and Java. The two groups 
will unite again at Singapore. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE: Asia, Middle East, Cen- 
tral and Western Europe; 6 Hrs.; 
$2,695 approx.; June 25-Sept. 1; 
space for 25. Travel Studies Office, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. Tour is designed primarily 
for adults interested in current 
world affairs. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND HU- 
MANITIES: Hawaii, Japan, Ma- 
nila and Hong Kong; 3-6 units; 
$1,355-$1,914.50 plus tuition; July 
8-Aug. 19 or Sept. 10; May 10; San 
Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Field studies in Social 
Science (Japan) and in the Hu- 
manities (Far East). 


MIDDLE EAST 


ARCHAEOLOGY: North Africa, 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece 
and Italy; 4 S. Hrs.; $1,590; June 
24-Sept. 1; May 6; Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles 41, Calif. Study 
of significant archaeology data in 
the Mediterranean —rea, including 
special attention to new and inter- 
esting Egyptian discoveries. 


BIBLE LANDS STUDY TOUR: 
England, Italy, Greece, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Jordan, Leba- 
non and Israel; 6 S. Hrs.; cost not 
available; June 2-July 12; limited 
to 25 persons; Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Offered for students interested in 
visiting and studying in the lands 
which are the setting of the Bible. 


BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY: Egypt, Greece, 
Italy and Palestine; 2 S. Hrs.; 
$1,810.50; June 25-Aug. 7; size of 
group limited; Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, IIL. 
Course will seek to acquaint the 
student with the history and geog- 
raphy of the Bible Lands with a 
laboratory experience of actually 
visiting the places where the 
event* transpired. 


MIDDLE EAST CIVILIZATION 
AND SEMINAR IN SOCIAL, PO- 
LITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS: Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, Israel, Turkey and 
Greece; 6 S. Hrs.; $1,495; July 1- 
Aug. 12; May 25; Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa. Man’s adaptation 
to environment, expressed in terms 
of occupation and trade, with a 
study of the social philosophies 
will be covered; also an introduc- 
tion to the present-day problems 
of the countries visited. 


EUROPE 


ART: Austria, Belgium, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland; 1-3 S. Hrs.; $1,500; 
June 28-Sept. 12; May 15; De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Course is conducted by a regular 
member of the DePauw University 
teaching art staff and consists of 
at least 60 days in Europe study- 
ing paintings, architecture and 
sculpture. 


ART AND MUSIC: England, 
Scotland, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Luxembourg and France; 6 Hrs.; 
$1,596 plus tuition; June 21-Aug. 
25; limited to 25 persons; National 
College of Education, Evanston, Il. 
Group will attend world renowned 
festivals, meet interesting person- 
alities and visit European homes. 


ART, EDUCATION, LAN- 
GUAGECS, LITERATURE, RELI- 
GION AND SOCIAL STUDIES: 
Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, Switzerland, 
France and England; 6-10 §. Hrs.; 
$1,208; June 21-Sept. 1; January 
10; International Summer School, 
College of Puget Sound, Tacdéma 6, 
Wash. American type summer 
school courses will be offered on 
the Union School campus in Goth- 
enburg, Sweden, from July 9 to 
Aug. 6- Reservations for 1956 can 
be made now. 


ART, LANGUAGE } EDUCATION 


Switzerland, Italy, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, England and Scot- 
land; 6 S. Hrs.; $900; June 27-Aug. 
25; Limited to 30 persons; Summer 





332 Bay State Road, Boston’ 15, 
Mass. Will include a two-week 


AND EUROPEAN PROBLEMS: 


~| Travel Courses, Boston University, | 


workshop in Switzerland. The fol- 
lowing courses will be available: 
European Art, Contemporary 
European Problems, Conversa- 
tional French or German, and Re- 
sources for Teaching through Eu- 
ropean Travel. 


ART, LANGUAGE, EDUCATION 
AND EUROPEAN PROBLEMS: 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, England, Scotland, Nor- 
way, Sweden ani Denmark; 6 S. 
Hrs.; $910, June 27-Sept. 2; Lim- 
ited to 30 persons; Summer Travel 
Courses, Boston university, 332 Bay 
State Road, Boston 15, Mass. For 
description of courses, see first 
listing for Boston University above. 


ART, LANGUAGE, EDUCATION 
AND EUROPEAN PROBLEMS: 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Ger- 
many, Trance, England and Scot- 
land; 6 S. Hrs.; $900; June 27-Aug. 
25; Limited te 30 persons; Summer 
Travel Courses, Boston University, 
332 Bay State Road, Boston 15, 
Mass, For description of courses, 
see first listing for Boston Univer- 
sity above. 


ANT, LANGUAGE, EDUCATION 
AND EUROPEAN PROBLEMS: 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, France, England and 
Scotland; 6 S. Hrs.; $1,110; June 
27-Aug. 25; Limited to 30 persons; 
Summer Travel Courses, Boston 
University, 332 Bay State Road, 
Boston 15, Mass. For description of 
courses, see first listing for Boston 
University above. 


ART STUDY TOUR: Austria, 
France, Germany, Holland, North 
Africa and Spain; 6 Pts.; $1,210; 
July 1-Sept. 15 (approx.); May 14; 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. Lec- 
turers will be provided when ne- 
cessary or when and where special- 
ized informatio~ or interpretation 
is needed. A _ definitive report 
growing out of first-hand experi- 
ence with some significant aspect 
or area of art required of all stu- 
dents. 


ART TOUR: England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
France and Italy; 2 or 4 S. Hrs.; 
$1,532.50; June 24-Sept. 7; May 24; 
Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Ill. A member of the 
School of Art faculty at Illinois 
Wesleyan University will accom- 
pany the group. 


BUSINESS DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION, SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France and 
England; 6 units; $1,570 plus tui- 
tion; June 26-Aug. 22; June 1; San 
Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Export products of 
Europe with emphasis on personal 
conferences with business leaders. 


CHURCH CO-OPERATIVE IN 
EUROPE: England, Scotland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxembourg, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Switzerland 
and France; 6 S. Hrs.; $1,225- 
$1,430; June 14-Aug. 18; limited to 
30 persons in each of two groups; 
Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Tex. In Europe noted 
teachers of church cooperation will 
address the group following care- 
fully prepared topics of inquiry. 
Tour open to theological students 
and ministers and other students 
and persons interested in this type 
of study program. 


CIVILIZATION OF WESTERN 
EUROPE: Austria, Belgium, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy and Switzerland; 3 S. Hrs.; 
$975; July 2-Sept. 6; April 15; 
Denison University, Granville, O. 
The program is that of a compre- 
hensive grand tour, of Europe, cov- 
ering the most significant regions 
and cultural centers in eight coun- 
tries, 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: 


mark and Germany; credit not in- 
dicated; $975 plus tuition and two 
weeks of free time; July 1-Sept. 2; 
deadline not ‘indicated; Chicago 
Teachers College, Chicago, Il. 
Tour open exclusively to senior 
and graduate students working for 
credit. It offers a comprehensive 
program of field work and seminar 
session in primary, pre-school and 
adult education, including special 
establishments for gifted or re- 
tarded children. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: 





England, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, Belgium, Holland 





England, Norway, Sweden, Den-} 


and France; 6 credits; $1,230; June 
15-July 29; March 1; Department 
of Education, Rockford College, 
Rockford, Ill. Open only to teach- 
ers of maturity and experience, 
who can give evidence of a genu- 
ine desire t> study foreign educa- 
tional systems. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: 
England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Scotland and Switzer- 
land; 6 S. Hrs.; $898; July 1-Aug. 
15 (approx.); May 10; Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. A 
study of educational traditions, 
practices and problems in the con- 
text of European travel and obser- 
vation. General sightseeing, lec- 
tures, discussions, readings, visits 
to schools, talks with European 
educators will all be used to gain a 
broad under ..anding of European 
educational institutions. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: 
England, France, Spain, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Germany and Switzerland; 8 
units (max.); $1,595 plus tuition; 
June 23-Sept. 2; May 1; Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Mich. De- 
signed to provide students, teach- 
ers and professional people with a 
first-hand survey of selected high- 
lights of the culture and civiliza- 
tion of Western Europe. 


CREATIVE ARTS: France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, England 
and Scotland; 6 units; $1,495 plus 
tuition; July 3-Aug. 18; May 25; 
San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, Calif. Field studies in 
the creative arts, including visits 
to music festivals, art treasures 
and great cathedrals. 


CULTURAL HISTORY OF 
WESTERN EUROPE AND SEMI- 
NAR IN SOCIAL, POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS: 
Austria, England, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Yugosla- 
via; 3-6 S. Hrs.; $1,395; June 28- 
Sept. 12; May 25; Lafayette Col- 
llege, Easton, Pa. Lectures on as- 
pects of cultural history of Western 
Europe with stress on interrelation 
of economic, social, intellectual and 
artistic evolution of the people of 
the countries visited. Tour may be 
divided into two parts, Northern 
Europe and/or Continental Europe. 


DANCE: Austria,-. England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland and 
Scotland; credit may be arranged; 
$890; July 2-Sept. 6; May 3; Hall 
Dance Institute, Santa Maria, Calif. 
During the tour courses, instruc- 
tion and interpretative work in 
modern dance and ballet will be 
undertaken under the direction of 
famous European dancers and in- 
structors. The group is open to 
those who wish to observe as well 
as to actually participate in dance 
study and performance. 


DRAMA: Italy, Switzerland, Au- 
stria, Germany, France, England 
and Scotland; 3 S. Hrs.; $1,100 
(approx.); June 16-Sept. 2; April 
15; University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. The students will be 
instructed in theater history, cos- 
tume history and foreign produc- 
tion methods. Group will visit thea- 
ters of historical interest, see ac- 
tual productions of plays and operas 
and visit museums where paintings 
will be seen that are source ma- 
terial for historical theater back- 
ground, 


ECONOMICS: France and Italy; 
credit not indicated; $975 plus tui- 
tion; July 9-Sept. 6; deadline not 
indicated; Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, State College, Pa. Members 
of tour can include a week in Eng- 
land at the beginning of trip. 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION, 
HISTORY, SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
AND LANGUAGES: France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany and 
England; 6-10 S. Hrs.; $650-$900; 
June 7-Aug. 18; March 15; Hastings 
College, Hastings, Neb. Emphasis 
upon relationship of European civ- 
ilization and its various social prob- 
lems to thé historical background 
of the continent, 


FINE ARTS: Specific locations 





not. indicated; 3-6 S. Hrs.; $1,290; 


limited; Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. Tour designed to 
visit the most important cities and 
historical centers of interest in 
Europe. 


FINE ARTS: Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium and Eng- 
land; 6 S. Hrs.; $898; July 2-Sept. 
6; May 15; Tyler School of Fine 
Arts, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pa. Tour will give partici- 
pants an opportunity to see, study 
and appreciate some of the greatest 
works of architecture, sculpture 
and painting. Trip is planned to 
trace the development of Western 
European art to the present. 


FRENCH: Paris, France; 3-4 S. 
Hrs.; from $495; dates not indi- 
cated; May 1; Department of 
French, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. Cours Pratique 
(language courses at elementary, 
intermediate and advanced levels); 
Cours de Civilisation Francaise 
(lectures on literature, history, art 
and philosophy); Cours de Phon- 
etique (French phonetics, theory 
and practice). 


FRENCH: Grenoble, France; 4 
S. Hrs. (max.); $690; June 28-Sept. 
11; April 28; Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon, Four-week study 
program at the University of Gre- 
noble. The tour ends in Paris about 
Aug. 10 with the option of 21-25 
free days at own expense. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE: Paris, 
France; 9 S. Hrs.; $1,030; June 27- 
Sept. 3; March 15; Admissions 
Counselor, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill, Course designed to 
develop skills in speaking and un- 
derstanding the language concur- 
rently with basic training in read- 
ing. Works from the masters of 
French literature will be read and 
discussed. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND 
CIVILIZATION: Pau, France; 8 
points; $970; July 4-Aug. 30; May 
15; Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 
The study tour will include: lec- 
tures and workshops, University of 
Bordeaux’ Summer Session at Pau, 
and residence with French families. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE; Paris, France; 4 
S. Hrs.; $725; late June-mid-Aug.; 
no guarantee after Feb. 1; Ohio 
University, Athens, O. Classes will 
be offered in practical French and 
French literature. A balanced pro- 
gram of work and play, study and 
entertainment, combined with trav- 
el, worked out in collaboration with 
the French Ministry of Education. 


GEOGRAPHY: nine countries 
(not indicated); 6 hours (max.); 
$750; dates not indicated; end of 
Jan.; Department of Geography, 
Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 
Several meetings are held for ori- 
entation lectures on human geogra- 
phy in the field. The main content 
of the course is landscape analysis 
and interpretation. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE: Munich, Germany; 
10 hours (undergrad. max.), 7% 
hours (grad. max.); $690; June 23- 
Aug. 10; April 15; 111 Denny Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle 
5, Wash. Program of study will be 
held at the University of Munich 
which will offer courses in ele- 
mentary, intermediate and ad- 
vanced German, and in German 
literature. One may extend period 
in Europe after Aug. 10 at own 
expense and return on Sept. 4. 


GERMANY BETWEEN EAST 
AND WEST: Bonn, Germany; 6 S. 
hrs.; $945; June 27-Aug. 22; Mar. 
15; American College Council for 
Summer Study Abroad, 11 Boyd 
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will view Germany as the country 
which for almost a century has 
presented the greatest challenge to 
European peace and world politics. 
They will discuss the problems of 
the present against the historical 
background of the past. (The pro- 
gram of the A.C.C. for S.S.A. per- 
mits accreditation at following 
schools: Amherst, Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, U. of Chicago, Mount Holy- 
eke, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, Rad- 
cliffe, Randolph-Macon for Women, 
Scripps, Smith, Swarthmore, Sweet 
Briar, Vassar and U. of Virginia.) 


GREAT BOOKS: England, 
France, Italy, Germany and 
Switzerland; Cert. granted; $987; 
July 1-Aug. 16; April 30; St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Md. Group will 
spend four to six days each in 
selected cities to read some of the 
great books. of western civilization 
in places associated with their sub- 
jects and authors, 


HISTORY: France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden and Eng- 
land; € hours; $1,160; June 29- 
Aug. 29; April 1; Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
European background of western 
civilization. 


‘HISTORY AND ENGLISH (EU- 
ROPEAN LITERATURE): West- 
ern and Central Europe; 6 hours; 
$1,035 (approx.); June 21-Sept. 6; 
space for 34; Travel Studies Office, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. Tour. is limited to young 
people 18-36 years of age. 


HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVI- 
LIZATION: Cambridge and Lon- 
don, England; 9 S. Hrs.; $990; 
June 27-Sept. 3; March 15; Admis- 
sions Counselor, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill. The course 
aims to give the student a general 
understanding of European de- 
velopment from the ancient world 
to the present and to provide an 
historical integration of intellectual 
experience afforded in other studies 
and disciplines. 


HISTORY OF WESTERN MAN: 
Gibraltar, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, England, 
France, Spain and North Africa; 6 
units; $1,585 plus tuition; June 23- 
Aug. 23; deadline not indicated; 
Sacramento State College, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Study tour will be 
based upon the theme, “History of 
Western Man,” and will utilize ma- 
terials from the recent study pub- 
lished by Life Magazine in the 
volume, “Picture History of West- 
ern Man.” 


HOME FURNISHINGS: Eng- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark, Switzerland and France; 
6 Q. Hrs.; $1,200 plus tuition; June 
19-early-Aug.; limited to 25; Home 
Economics Department, Western 
Washington College, Bellingham, 
Wash. . Group will.visit the Inter- 
national Exhibition of. Home Fur- 
nishings, Architecture, Industrial, 
Design and Crafts at Halsingborg, 
Sweden. Tour emphasis will be on 
home. furnishings. 


ITALIAN: Florence, Italy; 3-6 


, hours; $750 plus tuition; 55-60 days 


deadline not indicated; Fordham 
University, New York 58, N. Y. 
Study at the Univ. of Florence. 


LITERATURE: British Isles and 
Central Europe; 5 S. Hrs.; $1,150; 
July 5-Aug. 19; deadline not indi- 
cated; Western Illinois State Col- 
lege, Macomb, Ill. Tour will fea- 
ture study of the literature of the 
British Isles. One week will be 
spent at Shrewsbury studying the 
life in one particular county in 
England. 


MEDIEVAL BUILDING: France; 
6 S. Hrs.; $960; June 27-Aug. 22; 
March 15; American College Coun- 
cil for Summer Study Abroad, 11 
Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. Pur- 
pose of the course is to increase 
the student’s knowledge of Roman- 
esque architecture in France. A 
week each will be spent in Dijon, 
along the Pilgrimage Road, Arles, 
Poitiers, Caen and Pierrefonds. 
(A.C.C. for SS.A. program ex- 
plained above.) 


MUSIC TOUR: Austria, Belgium, 
England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy and Scotland; 4 S. Hrs.; 
$1,090; June 29-Sept. 1; May 6: 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, 
Calif, Tour will feature the great 
music centers of Salzburg, Bay- 
reuth, Rome, Paris and Edinburgh. 
Open to music listeners as well as 
students, 


MUSIC AND DRAMA IN THE 
CLASSICAL PERIOD: Salzburg, 
Austria; 6 S. Hrs.; $1,095; June 27- 
Aug. 22; March 15; American Col- 
lege Council for Summer Study 
Abroad, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, 





Mass, A course designed to give 
a thorough comprehension of 18th 
century thought as exemplified in 
the objectivity and proportion of 
the works of the great musical 
composers of the period. (A.C.C. 
for S.S.A. program explained pre- 
viously.) 


MUSIC, ART ANI FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES; Western and Cen- 
tral Europe; 6 hours; $1,065 (ap- 
prox.); July 2-Sept. 6; space for 34; 
Travel Studies Office, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 
Tour emphasizes music, drama and 
art. Limited to young people 18-36 
years. 


MUSIC EDUCATION: Ireland, 
Wales, England, Holland, France, 
Italy, Austria, Switzerland and 
Germany;-4 or 6S. Hrs.; from 
$696; various dates; May 15; De- 
partment of Music Education, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Field survey of European music. 
Five possible study tours: July 1- 
Aug. 21, July 10-Aug. 21, July 10- 
Sept. 5, July 28-Aug. 21, July 28- 
Sept. 5. Later dates include travel 
in Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Scotland. 


MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR: Hol- 
land, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, Belgium, Eng- 
land and Scotland; credit not in- 
dicated; $1.295;- July 1-Sept. 11; 
May 15: Philadelphia Musical Aca- 
demy, 1617 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Outstanding attractions of 
the study tour include a visit to 
the piano factory Pleyel in Paris, 
a demonstration of the “Waves 
Martenot” (an electronic instru- 
ment), and visiting the Bayreuth 
back-stage. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE: Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Germany, 
Greece and Yugoslavia: 4 S. Hrs.: 
$1,190; June 19-Aug. 25; April 19; 
Willamette University, Salem, Ore- 
gon. A comprehensive travel pro- 
gram featuring study of compara- 
tive governments. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES: Gre- 
noble, France, and Santander, 
Spain; 8 S.. Hrs. (max.): $990; 
June 28-Sept, 13;. April 28; Wil- 
lamette University, Salem, Oregon. 
This is a special combination pro- 
gram of the French and Spanish 
study tours. There will be about 
two weeks of free time at the end 
of the program at one’s own ex- 
pense. 


SEMINAR TOUR: France, 
Switzerland and England; 4 hours; 
$685 plus transportation; July 16- 
Aug. 30 (dates in Europe); limited 
to 30. persons; State University of 
New York, Buffalo, N. Y. Courses 
available include the International 
Seminar in Education and the In- 
ternational Organizations’ Semi- 
nar. The seminars are conducted 
in English and are in session at 
the International School in Geneva. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS: England, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
France; 6 S. Hrs.; $898; first July- 
mid-Aug.; May 5; Department of 
Sociology, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. Purpose of the tour 
will be to study methods used by 
countries visited in attempting to 
solve their social problems, includ- 
ing unemployment, health, housing 
community organization, child wel- 
fare, delinquency and crime. Social 
scientists and governmental experts 
will discuss these problems with 
the group. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ENG- 
LISH: Austria, Belgium, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Ireland 
and Italy; 8 S. Hrs.; $1,250; July 
5-Aug. 29; deadline not indicated; 
Western Illinois State College, Ma- 
comb, Ill. Tour will feature study 
of social, economic, and political 
conditions in Europe and literary 
regions or areas, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND HU- 
MANITIES: England, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzer- 
land and France; 6 units $1,355 
plus tuition; June 21-Sept. 7; May 
10; San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, Calif. Field studies 
in the social sciences and in the 
humanities, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SEMINAR: 
England, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland and France; 9 Q. Hrs.; 
$950; mid-June late Aug.; limited 
to 38. Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. Ia, The, seminar 
start with five weeks at Ashridge 
College, England, and will prompt- 
ly be followed by a motor-coach 
study tour on the Continent. In 
1956 this seminar will be conducted 
by Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College; DeKalb, Ill. Reservations 
are usually made far in advance, 


SOCIOLOGY AND ENGLISH 
(EUROPEAN LITERATURE): 
Western and Central Europe and 
Scandinavian countries; 6 hours; 
$1,095 (approx.); July 2-Sept. 6; 
space for 34; Travel Studies Office, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, 


adults emphasizing social problems 
and European literature. 


SPANISH: Santander, Spain; 4 
S. Hrs.; (max.); 90; July 22- 
Sept. 14; May 22; Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Oregon. Four-week 
study period at the University of 
Santander on the Bay of Biscay. 
There will be approximately two 
week’s free time in September at 
one’s Own expense, 


SPANISH: Valencia, Spain; cre- 
dit not indicated ; $845; July 4-Aug. 
6; deadline not indicated; Summer 
Sessions Abroad-1955, University of 
San Francisco, San Francisco 17, 
Calif. Members of the study tour 
will spend 35 days in Valencia. 
They may add an additional 25-day 
tour through Spain, Italy, Switzer- 
land, France and England at an 
additional cost. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE: Madrid, Spain; 4 
S. Hrs.; $795; June 20-Aug. 15; no 
guarantee after Feb. 1; Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, O. Following 
classes will be offered: practical 
Spanish and Spanish literature. A 
program of work and play, study 
and entertainment, combined with 
travel, worked out in collaboration 
with the Instituto de Cultura His- 
panica. 


SPECIAL PROJLCT RELATIVE 
TO ENGLISH CULTURE: Eng- 
land; 6 S. Hrs.; $800; June 8-Sept. 
6 (approx.); Feb. 1, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. Topics, 
preferably chosen from the major 
field of students’ interest, will be 
developed in England through in- 
terviews, library research and par- 
ticipation in community life. Group 
will be lodged in private homes. 


STUDY TOUR SEMINAR; Italy, 
Austria, Germany, Switzerland, 
France and England, credit not in- 
dicated; $1,185 plus tuition; June 
17-Aug. 16; deadline not indicated; 
Miami University Abroad, Miami 
University, Oxford, O. In addition 
to the European sightseeing and 
recreational attractions of the 
tour, registrants will participate in 
a series of thirty lectures dealing 
with the contemporary economic, 
governmental, historic and social 
problems of Western Europe. 


SUMMER STUDY IN PARIS: 
Holland, France, Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium 
and England; 2-4 credits; $1,026; 
June 24-Sept. 2; limited to 18 stu- 
dents; The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, O. Tour offers the ad- 
vantages of concentrated study in 
France, in combination with a 
well-planned short visit by bus to 
other Western European coun- 
tries. Program of summer study in 
Paris consists of two parts: Cours 
Pratique and Civilisation Fran- 
caise. 


WORLD OF MUSIC: France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
many, Holland, England and Scot- 
land; apply for credit; $1,188; July 
2-Sept. 1; deadline not indicated; 
Helen M. Hosmer, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, Potsdam, 
New York. This program has been 
designed for teach rs and students 
of music, and for persons with 
serious musical interests. 


LATIN AMERICA 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: 
Mexico; 2% S. Hrs.; $349.25; June 
2-16 or Aug. 13-27; ten days prior 
to beginning of tour; Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. Designed 
for adults who desire to become ac- 
quainted with the history and cul- 
ture of Mexico. 


EDUCATION, SPANISH AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES: Mexico; 8 Q. 
Hrs.; $375; June 21-July 17; May 
15; State Teachers College, Man- 
kato, Minn. The three courses will 
deal with the following areas: Ed- 
ucation — Problems in Education; 
Conversational Spanish; Social 
Studies—People and Problems of 
Mexico, . 


EDUCATION WORKSHOP AND 
LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY: 
Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, Ecua- 


will | dor, Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, Uru- 


guay and Brazil; 2-5 credits; $865 
plus tuition; July 31-Aug. 28 (ap- 
prox.); June 1; Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater, Wis. Tour 
will cover 16,000 miles by plane 
travel. The purpose is to provide 


effective, efficient and low-cost 





jtravel study of Latin America. 


Utah. Tour designed primarily for. 





GEOGRAPHY: Panama, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Co- 
lumbia; 5 S. Hrs.; $1,550; July 19- 
Aug. 28; deadline not indicated; 
Western Illinois State College, Ma- 
comb, Ill. Students electing this 
tour will have an opportunity to 
study the geography pf South 
America from their plane, also 
from their bus while visiting the 
following cities and environs: 
Panama City, Lima, San Paulo, 
Buenos Aires, Santiago, Cuzco and 
Bogota. 


GEOGRAPHY AND RELATED 
CULTURES OF SOUTH AMBER- 
ICA: Panama Canal Zone, Peru, 
Bolivia, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Brazil; 5 Q. Hrs. $1,795; June 15- 
Aug. 1; May 15; Oregon College of 
Education, Monmouth, Ore. Special 
tours in Lima, Cuzco, Machu-Pic- 
chu, La Paz, Buenos Aires, Mon- 
tevideo, San Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro with excursions to specific 
attractions. Arrangements can be 
made to take the trip from Los 
Angeles to New York, 


HISTORY OF MEXICO: Mezico; 
3 S. Hrs.; $595; June 22-July 16; 
May 15; General Extension Serv- 
ice, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. A study of Mexi- 
can society, culture and govern- 
ment with emphasis on the period 
since 1810, and the role of such 
figures as Iturbide, Santa Anna, 
Juarez, Porfirio, Diaz, Madero, Za- 
pata, Villa, Obregon, Callés and 
Cardenas. 


LANGUAGE AND SPECIAL 
PROJECTS: Mezxico; 6 S. Hrs.; 
$325; June 10-July 27; May 15; 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. Students may work on a pro- 
ject which entails the writing of a 
thesis 0. take courses in Mexico 
City College under a collaborative 
arrangement between Indiana Col- 
leges and Mexico City College. The 
grou. is lodged in private homes. 


LATIN AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION AND SEMINAR IN SO- 
CIAL, POLITICAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS: Argentina, 
Brazil, Canal Zone, Chile, Ecuador, 
Peru, Trinidad and Uruguay; 6 S. 
Hrs.; $1,495; July 1-Aug. 12; May 
25; Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
The course is designed to acquaint 
the student with the historical 
background of Latin America with 
particular emphasis on the coun- 
tries to be visited. One may leave 
10 days early to include Mexico 
and Central America. 


LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE: 
principal countries of South Amer- 
ica; 4 Hrs.; $1,550 (approx.); Aug. 
1-Sept. 2; space for 25; Travel 
Studies Office, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah. Designed for 
adults interested in the history 
and cultural contributions of the 
countries of South America, 


MEXICAN HISTORY: Mezico; 
5 S. Hrs.; $360; July 21-Aug. 22; 
deadline not indicated; Western 
Illinois State College, Macomb, IIL 
Students electing this tour will 
study the social, economic, political 
and educational development in 
Mexico. Orientation period pre- 
cedes the tour, 5 days. 


MEXICO STUDY TOUR: 
Mexico; 3-6 hours; $350-$375 plus 
tuition; 50 days (dates and dead- 
line not indicated); Spanish De- 
partment, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio. Study at the 
University of Mexico, 


MEXICAN TOUR: Mexico; 
apply for credit; $295; Aug. 1-27; 
deadline not indicated; New Mexi- 
co Western College, Silver City, 
N. M. The study tour will stop at 
Chihuahua, Durango, Juanajuato, 
Patzcuaro and Morelia, and visit 
Taxco and Cuernavaca. One week 
will be spent in the Mexico City 
area. Those who register for credit 
should report at the college on 
July 25. 


MUSIC EDUCATION: Panama, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Trinidad, Cuba 
and Mexico; 6 S. Hrs.; $1,300; July 
1-Aug. 30 (approx.); deadline not 
indicated; Department of Music 
Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. General sight- 
seeing, discussions, visits to schools, 
interviews with leading Latin- 
American music educators and 
composers will all be used to gain 
a broad understanding of Latin- 
American educational institutions. 
Mexico extension extra. 


PAINTING: Mexico; 4 S. Hrs.; 
$325; June 20-July 15 (approx.); 
May 15; Palos Verdes College, 
Rolling Hills, Calif. A course de- 
signed to handle both beginning 
and advanced students in either 
watercolor or oil painting. Subject 


matter will be drawn from the 
Mexican scene. 


SPANISH AND ARCHEOL- 
OGY: Mexico: 4 hours; $310 (ap- 
prox.); June 10-July 1; space for 
34; Travel Studies Office, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 
Tour designed for those interested 
in archeology and culture of Mexi- 
co. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE: Agua- 
scalientes, Mexico; credit not in- 
dicated; $220; June 27-July 31; 
deadline not indicated; Summer 
Sessions Ahroad—1955, University 
of San Francisco, San Francisco 
17, Calif. This Summer School in 
Mexico will be in Aguascalientes, 
the beutiful capital city of the 
State of the same name. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE, EDUCATION, GE- 
OGRAPHY, SOCIAL STUDIES, 
ARTS AND CRAFTS: Monterrey, 
Mezico; 6 S. Hrs.; (max.); $230; 
July 14-Aug. 24; June 30; Summer 
Session in Mexico, Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas. A 
large variety of courses are offered 
at Monterrey Tec in Monterrey, 
Mexico, 


SPANISH LANGUAGE, MEXI- 
CAN HISTORY AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS: Mewico; 6 S. Hrs.; 
$225-$300; June 15-July 30; May 
1; Hastings College, Hastings, 
Nebr. The group will travel by bus 
through the Mexican cities and 
countryside, visit art galleries, at- 
tend symphonies and operas, study 
remains of ancient civilizations, 
and get acquainted with the peo- 
ple. 


TRAVEL SEMINAR: Peru, Bo- 
livia, Chile, Paraguay, Brazil, Ar- 
gentina and Venezuela; integrated 
with regular program at school; 
$898.50 ($1,198.50, if not student of 
school); June 13-Aug. 15; May 13; 
Western College for Women, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. This nine-week semi- 
nar is planned for students of 
Western College who are taking 
History of Latin America or Latin 
American Culture or for others 
who have done background read- 
ing on Latin America. 


CANADA AND ALASKA 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: 
Alaska; 3 S. Hrs. (max.); $534- 
$650; June 8-28; ten days prior to 
beginning of tour; Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. This 
tour is planned for adults inter- 
ested in becoming better ac- 
quaintea with the history and cul- 
ture of Alaska. 


FIELD TRIP; Southwestern 
Canada; 3 S. Hrs.; $210; July 31- 
Aug. 23; deadline not indicated; 
Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebr. Much of this tour 
will be conducted in the central 
and northwestern parts of the 
United States but will also include 
southwestern Canada. The group 
will travel by air-corditioned bus. 


HISTORY: Alaska; 2 S. Hrs.; 
$700 (approx.); July 5-19 or July 
28-Aug. 5; deadline not indicated; 
College of the Pacific, Stockton 4, 
Calif. On the two tours to Alaska 
the. school will offer a course in 
the History of the Pacific North- 
west. This will include a study of 
the background and current condi- 
tions in Alaska, chiefly from a his- 
torical point of view. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Alaska; 5 S&S. 
Hrs.; $660; Jul 22-Aug. 10; dead- 
line not indicated; Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, Ill. The 
courses offered on this tour will 
deal with photographic units. 


STUDY TOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS 
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formation, in order, covers the gen- 
eral location of courses, cost, 
and organization offering courses. 


EUROPE: $898-$1,198; 68-71 
days; American Travel Company 
5 oe 42nd Sireet, New York 36, 


ALASKA, EUROPE, HAWAII 
AND MEXICO: $225-$795; 4-11 
weeks; American Youth Hostels, 
Inc., 14 West 8th Street, New York 
11, N. Y. 


ARCTIC AND EUROPE: $995- 


$1,295; J -t t.; Association 
for Academ vel Abroad, Inc., 
= 49th , New York 17, 


EUROPE: $695-$1,142; 50-61 
days; Educational Travel Associa- 
tion, Inc., 554 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST: 
$638-$1,618 plus transportation; 
late June-late Aug.; Educational 
Travel Institute, 516 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


EUROPE: $1,298; June 22-Aug. 
30; International Cultural Tours, 
5403 Burkett Street, Houston 4, 
Texas. 


EUROPE: $1,375, $1,475 or 
$1,889.50; June 23-Aug. 23 or June 


dates | Service, 


22-Sept. 2; Jean Berke Travel 
Inc., 516 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y, 


ALASKA, EUROPE, HAWAII, 
MEXICO, NEAR EAST AND 
SOUTH AMERICA: $265-$1,600; 
19-55 days; Division of Travel 
Service, National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


AFRICA, EUROPE, HAWAII, 
MEXICO, MIDDLE EAST, ORI- 
ENT, SOUTH AMERICA AND 
WORLD; "350-$1,970; year around; 
SITA-Ad\ _nture Trails, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


EUROPE, HAWAII, MEXICO, 
ORIENT AND WORLD: $410- 
$2,595; 38-82 days; STOP Tours, 
2123 Addison Street, Berkeley 4, 


AFRICA, EUROPE, ORIENT, 
SOUTH AMERICA AND WORLD: 
$750-$2,725; year around; World 
Studytours, 1175 Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, New York 27, N. Y. 


STUDENT STEAMSHIP 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


Council on Student Travel, 179 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Youth Argosy, Northfield, Mass, 








| President's Column | 
(From Page 4) 


ing the early days but is as out- 
moded today as the horse and 
buggy in metropolitan traffic. 
Not only is this machinery 
stalled by the provincial nature 
of its structure; it is completely 
unable to levy sufficient money 
to adequately run the schools. 


In 1932, in the depth of the 
depression, we spent nearly 10 
per cent of our total tax income 
for taxes for schools. In 1954 
we spent a little over 3 per cent. 
In our expanded economy we 
have taken care of our increased 
expenditure for defense, even 
for roads to take care of the 
overload caused by increases in 
automobile traffic, but we have 
allowed our schools to deterio- 
rate. 


WE ARE ENCOURAGED 
by the number, of people who 
are joining in the campaign for 
federal aid. The distinguished 
writer Walter Lippmann, on Feb. 
4, stated specifically, “‘Ameri- 
cans have no choice as to how to 
finance the educati.nal deficit. 
They will have to turn to the 
federal government.” 


A. N. Spanel, chairman of the 
International Latex Corporation, 
on Jan. 3 in speaking of the 
plight of our schools said: 
“American children are being 
robbed of a fair start in life.” 
He added: “No citizen, no man 
or woman, can afford to let this 
catastrophe engulf America. The 
time for action is now...” 


We ask your continued help 
and support in every way pos- 
sible to secure the enactment of 
federal aid at this session of 
congress. On Jan. 28 we asked 
the presidents of our locals to 
send us on their letterhead a 
one-page statement of why fed- 
eral aid for school construction 
is needed in their community. 


THE RESPONSE TO THIS 
REQUEST, as always, was tre- 
mendous—from Alaska to Fiori- 
da, and from California to Mas- 
sachusetts, In the cities and in 
the towns the great need for 
help was expressed. We have 
sent the letters to Senator Mc- 
Clellan for use by his com- 
mittee. 

All of our resources are being 
directed towards this legislation, 
to provide better school housing 
for America’s boys and girls. It 
will not do everything we wish, 
but it will be a beginning toward 
our objective. We recognize 
also, that money alone will not 
do the job. As Walter Lippmann 


said “They will not make the 
schoolg adequate only by put- 
ting up new buildings, nor solve 
the teacher shortage only by 
offering more pay, but in addi- 
tion they will have to give to the 
teaching profession the attrac- 
tiveness and the dignity which 
in the American tradition it is 
supposed to have.” 


The job is not that of our 
congress alone. It cannot be ac- 
complished by our leaders alone. 
Each of us as individuals must 
work for federal aid for if we 
are united as a people and work- 
ing together, there is no task 
too great to be accomplished— 
fo our nation and our children! 





Know About Taxes 
(From Page 6) 

tax revenues in other states 
with comparable income? 

Total taxes in Ohio—state 
and local—for all purposes was 
5.92% of average per capita in- 
come of $2,012 in that state in 
1953. In New York State with 
per capita income of $2,158 total 
taxes were 8.71% of income; in 
California with average income 
of $2,039, total taxes were 
9.21% of income. In many 
poorer states in both north and 
south, by contrast, state and lo- 
cal taxes ran from 9% to 11% 
of much lower per capita in- 
comes. Teachers and citizens in 
Ohio as well as in other 
wealthier states which are so 
far below the national average 
of 7.83% of state income paid 
in state and local taxes, may 
raise legitimate questions as to 
why necessary services should 
not be provided and adequately 
financed. 


Locally, questions such as the 
following should also be raised: 


1) Is local property being as- 
sessed uniformly within the dis- 
trict for school tax purposes? 


2) Is property in the district 
being assessed at as high a pro- 
portion of real value as it 
should be or as high a propor- 
tion of real value as it is in 
other districts in the state? 

8) Is the tax rate for school 
purposes in your district as high 
as it is in other districts with 
comparable taxable resources? 





4) Are schools receiving their 


American Federation of Teachers 
Announces 4 Summer Study Tours 


A new program of low-cost 
summer study tours available to 
members of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has been 
announced by the A. F. of T.’s 
International Relations Com- 
mittee of which Hazel M. 
Grieger of Gary, “Ind., and 
Richard J. Brett of Waukegan, 
are co-chairmen. 


The purpose of the new pro- 
gram is to provide American 





Miss Grieger 


teachers with an opportunity to 
become better acquainted with 
other countries by studying in 
them, while including a travel 
itinerary around each course. 


This summer’s program will 
include four study-tours, one to 
the Netherlands, one in Eng- 
land, one in Mexico and another 
to include the confererce of the 
International Federation of Free 


}| Teachers’ Unions in Vienna. The 


Netherlands, England and Vi- 
enna tours will be by air, with 


air or train travel optional in 
the one in Mexico. 


The Netherlands Tour 


The Netherlands study tour 
will feature two weeks in The 
Hague and two weeks at the 
University of Groningen. The 
group will study “A Survey of 
Dutch Culture” in Noordeinde 
Palace in The Hague and 
“Trends in Modern Civilization” 
in Groningen. 

Ample opportunity for travel 
in the Netherlands is provided. 
The tour will leave New York by 
air on June 18 and return Au- 
gust 21. In addition to the 
Netherlands program the tour 
includes travel in Ireland. 
Scotland, England, France, 
Switzerland and Italy. The cost 
for this 64 day tour will be 
$1,107. 


England and Continent 
The study program for the 
England study tour had not 
been completed as this story 
went to press. However, present 
plans include a two-week study 
program in England, possibly in 
Shaffordshire, Loughborough or 
Carlisle, and travel in Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, Luxembourg, 
Holland, England, Ireland and 
Scotland. This group will depart 
from New York by air on June 
27 and return on August 27. The 
price of this 62 day study tour 

will be approximately $1,145. 


For Vienna Conference 
The IFFTU conference tour 
will spend one week in Vienna 
at the International Pederation 
of Free Teacher Unions’ Con- 
ference, the only world confer- 
ence of union teachers from the 





free nations. Members will leave 
New York on June 30 by air and 
return Aug. 7. In addition to 
the one-week program in Vienna 
the tour will include Belgium, 
France, Spain, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, Lux em- 
bourg and England. The cost 
will be $998. 


Study in Mexico 


The Mexico study tour will be- 
gin in Mexico City on June 20 
and end on August 12. Members 
of this group will study at the 
National University of Mexico. 
Each participant will register 
for himself. Courses in English 
will be given, and one may also 
take work in beginning and in- 
termediate Spanish. 

A course given in English on 
the history of Mexico covering 
the conquest and colonial peri- 
ods is one of the most popular 
at the university. On each week 
end the group will travel 
throughout Mexico. 


The cost of this study tour 
is $410. This price does not in- 
clude transportation to and from 
Mexico City and the University 
of Mexico registration fee of 
$75. Air transportation can be 
arranged by the tour organiza- 
tion handling the tours. 


For Additional Information 


A preliminary announcement 
on this study tour program has 
been sent to each local. Re- 
quests for additional copies of 
the announcement cr specific in- 
formation about a particular 
tour should be addressed to 
Richard J. Brett, Study Tour 
Division, American Federation 
of Teachers, 28 E. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





fair share of available tax reve- 
nue? 


5) Are school revenues being 
properly spent? 


What to Do 


After information as to in- 
come, expenditures and possible 
sources of additional revenue 
has been secured, the desired 
objectives and the practical fol- 
low-up to achieve those objec- 
tives must be considered. This 
muy involve interviewing local 
officials, carrying on programs 
of community education involv- 
ing sending speakers to meet- 
ings, publicity, radio presenta- 
tions, et cetera. 

In situations where 1: ws have 
been violated it may be neces- 
sary to bring suit. Assessors or 
tax officials who fail to carry 
out their responsibilities must 
be interviewed; continued negli- 
gence must be reported to the 
responsible authorities or pub- 
licized. 

Failure of local school author- 
ities to observe proper educa- 
tional standards as stipulated 
in state laws regarding collec- 
tion and expenditure of delin- 
quent taxes, or use of funds ear- 
marked for specifie purposes for 
other purposes, should be pro- 
tested. All violations directed at 
making economies at the ex- 
pense of the quality of the edu- 
cational program contrary to 
state law or local regulation 
should also be protested to the 
duly constituted authorities. 

Citizens should support pro- 
posals for bond issues to pro- 
vide necessary buildings and in- 
creased millage to improve the 
school program. Whenever 
needs are demonstrated and re- 
sources are available, teachers 





who have particular knowledge 








of the needs can provide neces- 
sary information and support 
in such campaigns. However, 
teachers should not allow them- 
selves to be put in the position 
of assuming the responsibility 
that rightfully belongs to the 
parents of the children in their 
schools and to the members of 
the board of education. 

Too often public responsibil- 
ity is side-stepped by a board 
of education which says to the 
teachers: “You deserve salary 
increases and we agree that ad- 
ditional teachers are needed. We 
are behind you 100% if you get 
the public to o.k. a tax raise.” 

Jobs to Be Done 

At the state level there are 
any number of jobs that must 
be done to ensure that state aid 
actually contributes to improv- 
ing your local schools. Financial 
and educational standards must 
be written in the law to ensure 
that state aid really does what 
it is supposed to do—to supple- 
ment local tax resources and 
equalize educational opportunity. 

Those concerned with proper 
support of school services must 
also recognize that state aid 
programs based on regressive 
taxes not only violate the prin- 
ciple on which our public schools 
were founded but are also eco- 
nomically bad. 

Economists generally have 
agreed that from the standpoint 
of equity as well as economy, in- 
come taxes are most preferable, 
property taxes are somewhat 
less desirable and taxes on con- 
sumers are least desirable. Yet 
in 1955 we find a number of 
states in which the property tax 
as a source of state and local 
revenue has been seriously 
weakened and primary reliance 
is being placed on general sales 











taxes and other taxes on con- 
sumers. 

Unless the tax structure in 
such states is broadened so as 
to tap billions of dollars of in- 
come that is not being taxed for 
local and state purposes the out- 
look of the schools as well as 
of other services will continue 
to be dark. Tax reform must be 
an essential part of any pro- 
gram directed at increasing 
school revenue in a number of 
states. 

Federal Aid a Necessity 

Teachers must continue, there- 
fore, to work with all other 
groups locally and at their state 
capitals to improve their taxa- 
tion and school finance picture. 
Yet their responsibility extends 
beyond the states. They should 
know that it is virtually impos- 
sible to expect the citizens of 
Mississippi with an average per 
capita income of $834, to pay 
more than approximately 10% 
of that income—as against a na- 
tional average of 7.83%—in 
state and local taxes. Yet they 
realize that the phrase “equality 
of educational opportunity” is 
meaningless as long as the aver- 
age salary of teachers in Mis- 
sissippi was $1,783 as against 
the nation-wide average salary 
of $3,554 in 1953. Federal aid 
must come because only the 
greater taxing power of the na- 
tional government can do the 
job that cannot be done ade- 
quately with state and local 
taxes in Mississippi and other 
states. This fact and many 
others argue most persuasively 
that the fight for needed school 
funds must be pressed unremit- 
tingly in your local community, 
in your state capital, and 
through your representatives 
and senators in Washington. 
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Teacher Ambassadors, ‘People-To-People!’ 


Six Thousand on Exchange 


To Spread World Good Will 


The Following Story Supplies the Answers to Many 
Teachers’ Questions About the International Exchange Pro- 
gram of the U. S. Department of State, Between the United 
States and 73 Other Countries. 





By Francis J. Colligan 
Deputy Director, International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service, U. §. 
Department of State, and Executive 
Secretary, Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships. 

Written for the American Teacher 

“Without good will and under- 
standing there can be no har- 
mony, or true partnership. And 
without partnership there can be 
no peace, no security, no pros- 
perity, no freedom in the world 
today.”” These words, spoken by 
Queen Elizabeth, the Queen 
Mother of England, during her 
recent visit to the United States, 
reflect the fundamental reasons 
for conducting an international 
exchange program. 


Carefully selected persons en- 
gaged in such activities as 
studying, teaching, lecturing, do- 
ing research, advising, observ- 
ing, consulting or gaining prac- 
tical experience in a country 
other than their own can be a 
powerful factor in promoting in- 
ternational understanding and 
good will. 

Through these activities and 
their personal contacts with the 
people of the host country the 
“exchangees” have the oppor- 
tunity to explain their own coun- 
trv’s national policies and ac- 
tions, correct misconceptions, 
eliminate prejudices and in other 
ways build up an atmosphere 
favorable to mutual trust and 
cooperative action. 

As the success of our foreign 
policy today depends largely on 
the willingness of other nations 
t> cooperate with us on matters 
of common concern, it becomes 
clear that such a program—a 





*Speech to the English Speaking 
Union, New York, November 3, 
1954, 





kind of “people-to-people diplo- 
macy”—is vital in our striving 
for a world whose peoples can 
live together in peace and free- 
com and well being. 


Program is Far-Flung 

It was almost twenty years 
ago that the United States gov- 
ernment first officially recog- 
nized the value of educational 
exchanges as a means of con- 
tributing to a favorable world- 
wide climate of opinion in which 
its foreign policy objectives 
could be carried out. The im- 
portant first step which it took 
then was to propose and later to 
ratify the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter - American 
Cultural Re’ations. 


Since that time the education- 
al exchange program has grown 
steadily not only in numbers of 
participants but also in recog- 
nition as to its importance in in- 
ternational relatiors. In con- 
rast to an annual exchange of 
a few hundred persons in the be- 
ginning—limited to certain of 
the other American republics— 
well over 6,000 persons will be 
exchanged this year between the 
United States and 73 other 
countries under the Internation- 
al Educational Exchange Pro- 


gram of the Department of 
State. More than $19,000,000 of 
the American taxpayer’s money 
will be ex pended in effecting 
these exchanges. 

Today, the two basie laws un- 
der which exchanges of persons 
are carried out are popularly 
known as the Smith-Mundt Act 
and the Fulbright Act in recog- 
nition of their congressional 
sponsors. The former provides 
the general authority for a co- 
operative exchange program be- 
tween the United States and 
other countries and depends on 
an annual appropriation by the 
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United States congress for ex- 
changes of students, teachers, 
lecturers, specialists and leaders 
as well as grants to a small 
number of American-sponsored 
schools located in the other 
American republics. 


The latter provides that some 
of the foreign currencies owed 
to the United States as a result 
of surplus property sales abroad 
may be used to finance ex- 
changes between the United 
States and certain foreign coun- 
tries for study, teaching, lectur- 
inz, advaaced research, and 
other educational activities. Its 
cperations are limited to those 
countries which have signed 
agreements with the United 
States to put the provisions of 
the Fulbright Act into effect. 


In selecting participants in the 
exchange program, considera- 
tion is given to their ability or 
potential ability “to promote a 
better understanding of the 
United States in other countries, 
ad to increase mutual under- 
standing be,ween the people of 
the United States and the people 
of other countries,” the stated 
objectives of the Smith-Mundt 
Act. 


Three Types of Opportunities 

Of particular interest to read- 
ers of this article will be the ac- 
tivities of teacher participants. 
By the end of the current fiscal 
year (June 30, 1955), there will 
have been nearly four thousand 
(of whom over one thousand 
have been Americans) since the 
‘ sginning of the program. It 
may therefore prove interesting 
to describe the three types of 
opportunities for American ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers 
and the contributions they have 
made and can make toward in- 
creased international under- 
standing. 

Every year under the “inter- 
change” plan, some 150 Amer- 
ican teachers actually trade 
pluces with their counterparts 
in other countries. These ex- 
changes are usually carried out 
with the | nited Kingdom, which 
hes the largest number, and 
with cointries of the European 
continent as well as Australia 
and New Zealand. Most of the 
participants teach general ele- 
mentary or secondary subjects 
although frequentl; the Amer- 
icans are asked to teach special 





subjects such as English or 
American history and literature. 


Then there are the “one-way” 
projects. These do not involve a 
direct interchange of positions. 
They generally are carried out 
in some countries of Europe, the 
iwear East, the Far East, South 
Asia and the Union of South Af- 
rica, and certain areas of the 
British empire. 

Among the nearly one hun- 
dred Americans now overseas 
under this arrangement are an 
instructor from a high school in 
Iowa who is teaching English at 
Aleppo College’ in Syria, a resi- 
dent of the State of Washington 
who is tz:aching biology at 
Queen’s College’ in Georgetown, 
British Guiana, aud ¢. kindergar- 
ten teacher from Oregon who is 
teaching kindergarten tech- 
niques at various.training cen- 
ters in the Union of South Af- 
rica. Another, from New Jersey, 
is teaching in an elementary 
school in an indonesian com- 
runity where he is the only resi- 
dent American. 


A third type of grant is usu- 
ally available for approximate- 
ly 45 teachers of French and 
of classic languages to enable 
them to participate in special 
seminars in France and Italy 
during the summer. 


Most Grants One Year 


Except for these last, the 
grants are for one school year. 
The terms of the grants vary 
according to the foreign country 
involved. Generally they in- 
clude or try to assure an ade- 
quate maintenance allowance for 
the teacher and for a limited 
number of his dependents who 
accompany him. Transportation 
expenses are usually provided 
for the teacher »ut not for his 
depe ndents." 


Applicants for any of these 
grants should have a genuine 
interest in the culture and peo- 
ple of another country and the 
ability and willingness to adjust 
to an environment different from 
their own. They must be loyal 
citizens of the United States, 
with at least a bachelor’s degree 
or its equivalent, and not less 
than three years of successful 





*A secondary institution in spite 
of the term “college”. 


*Teachers going to the United 
Kingdom receive only partial travel 
grants and continue to receive their 
salary from their home institution. 





Department of State Phote 
Part of the group of American Teachers of classic languages shown participating in recent summer 

seminar in Rome, Italy, under the International Education Exchange program of the Department of State. 

Picture was taken on the roof of the American Academy in Rome. 


teaching experience at the level 
for which application is made. 
Candidates should also be able 
to present evidence of good 
health, emotional stability and 
maturity. 

In accordance with a funda- 
mental policy of the Department 
of State, under which operative 
responsibility for the exchange 
program is delegated in large 
part to qualified public and pri- 
vate agencies under contractual 
arrangements, the United States 
Office of Education is the agency 
designated to administer these 
teacher exchanges. It receives 
and screens applications for 
teaching abroad and makes ar- 
rangements for interchanges. 
Under the Fulbright Act, the 
final selection of candidates for 
grants is made by the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships whose 
members are appointed by the 
President. All other candidates 
are selected by the Department 
of State.* 


Other Types of Exchanges 
In addition to these three 


types of exchanges, there are 
others in which teachers may be 





Complete details regarding op- 
portunities for teacher exchanges 
as well as application forms may be 
obtained from the Teacher Pro- 
grams Branch, Division of Interna- 
tional Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Applications should be filed no later 
than October 15 of the year pre- 
ceding the school year for which 
the exchange is desired. 


In addition to teaching opportuni- 
ties overseas under the State De- 
partment’s exchange program, 
there are others available with sal- 
aries paid from U. S. Gcevernment 
funds: 


For teaching in.  American-spon- 
sored elementary and secondary 
schools in the other American re- 
publics, write to the American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


For teaching English in binational 
centers, write to the United States 
Information Agency, Washington 
25, D. Cc. 


For teaching in schools for depen- 
dents of American personnel in oc- 
cupied areas, write to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

For teaching or assignment as ed- 
ucational consultants in underde- 
veloped countries under technical 
assistance progra.ns of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, write te 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Weifare, Washington 





25, D. Cc. 
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U. S. Trained Teacher Opens Indonesian Kinder garten 


ia 


~ 


Department of State Photo 


Mrs. Prabondhara Sudhardjo, wearing glasses, opens kindergarten in Djakarta, Indonesia, Jan. 20, last, 
with training received at the University of Indiana under the American State Department’s International 
Education Exchange program. Inspecting the kindergarten, with headcovering, is Mrs. Achmed Sukarno, 
wife of Indonesia’s president. Mrs. Sudhardo herself trained the teachers needed for the schools, one of 


which stands next to her. 


interested. Some may want to 
add to their professional quali- 
fications with a year of graduate 
study abroad. They can obtain 
further information about op- 
portunities for study, including 
the countries in which they are 
offered, from the Institute of 
International Education, 1 East 
67th Street, New York 21, New 
York. Knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country sufficient 
to carry on the proposed study 
is generally one of the require- 
ments for eligibility for a study 
grant. Applicants over thirty- 
five years of age are at a dis- 
advantage in the competition for 
these graduate scholarships, 

Those who are qualified and 
wish to serve as visiting lec- 
turers or to do advanced re- 
search in a foreign college or 
university may obtain additional 
information from the Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, N. W., Washington 
25, D, C. Candidates for lecture- 
ships are expected to have had 
at least one year or experience 
in teaching in a college or uni- 
versity and at a level equivalent 
to that for which application is 
made, while those wishing to do 
research should have a doctoral 
degree from a recognized insti- 
tution of higher learning or its 
equivalent in terms of recog- 
nized standing in their respec- 
tive professions. 


Range of Opportunities 

Thus, there are a wide range 
of - o lities under ‘ ex- 
ehange program for the qualified 
American teacher, and those 
who are interested should not 
hesitate to apply. As in all com- 
petitive activities, however, it is 
possible that for one reason or 
another, the applicant may not 
obtain a grant. (In the matter 
of numbers alone, there are al- 
ways many more applicants for 
exchanges than there are grants 
available.) 


On the other hand, those who 
have received them have come 
from all parts of the United 
States, from large cities and 





small villages, from “progres- 
sive” and “conservative” school 
systems, from kindergartens and 
from junior colleges, from col- 
lege preparatory schools and vo- 
cational schools. Aad their ages 
and general backgrounds are as 
varied as their schools, 


As with all applicants for 
grants, prospective teachers 
abroad are considered not only 
by the various agencies in this 
country which are involved, but 
by the appropriate authorities 
in the foreign country concerned 
—especially in terms of their 
suitability in that country at a 
particular time. This considera- 
tion—essential at all events— 
prepares the way for a friendly 
welcome and many interesting 
associations during the stay 
abroad. And they are welcomed 
and appreciated. 


Ambassadors Extraordinary 

For example, the head of a 
school in Monmouthshire, Eng- 
land, remarked regarding an 
American teacher who changed 


piaces with her British counter-| # 


part: “From the moment we met 
Mrs. ...., and during the whole 
period she has spent with us, we 
felt we had a real friend, an ex- 
cellent ambassador from Amer- 
ica, as well as a kindly gracious 
lady. There is no need for me 
to tell you of her excellent 
teaching ability—she instantly 
won the hearts of all the staff 
and children by her charming 
manner, 


“They all love to see her in 
their classrooms, and I found 


experience in Germany: “As an 
exchange teacher ard his wife 
we were welcomed to many Ger- 
man homes and made many 
friendships—a close -elationship 
where discussion was open and 
balanced. We heard the prob- 
lems, we felt the need for help 
and we shared our democratic 
ideals. ... The great basic need 
for world peace is understand- 
ing. The more close contacts of 
exchange students and teachers 
the better... for we know that 
oaks from acorns grow and 
peace from understanding will 
come.” 


Program 2-Way Street 

But it must be kept in mind 
that “exchange” is a two-way 
street. Teachers and other vis- 
itors from foreign countries are 
carrying on their activities un- 
de. the Internationa: Education- 
al Exchange program in every 
state of the Union. Under the 
ir erchange plan they fill an 
American teacher’s position in 


her a great help to me person-| — ee 


ally, because of her experience 
and her capacity. . .. She has 
visited many types of schools 


and lectured to many societies 


in this area, and I feel that she 


has rendered excellent service| _ 


to the cause of education and 


the fostering of good relations om 


between our two countrieés—| — 


which I consider to be the main 
objects of the Exchange of 
Teachers.” 

Here is what one woman, the 
wife of a participant in the ex- 
change program, wrote of their 





Mrs. Eunice M. Brake of River Rouge, Mich., with one of her students in 





a local grade or high school and 
as such to some extent tale 
their place in the community. 


They are usually kept very 
busy not only in school but out- 
side as well where they are fre- 
quently called upon by women’s 
clubs, fraternal ov-ganizations, 
church societies and other groups 
to tell about the people and 
culture of.their own countries. 


Other foreign teachers and 
school administratorg come for 
a six-month course in profes- 
sional development which in- 
cludes training at a college or 
university and visits to other 
parts of the country to observe 
educational systems and teach- 
ing methods. There will be over 
three hundred here this year 
under the teacher education 
program from such countries as 
Egypt, Pakistan, Indonesia, Bra- 
zil, and Japan. 


Americans without ever leav- 
ing home can contribute to the 
kind of experience these guests 
have and the kind of impression 
of the United States they will 
take back to their people. An 
invitation to a foreign visitor to 
take dinner in a private home or 
to speak about his country at 
a community gathering or club 
meeting or professional society 
can be a very important part of 
the exchange experience. 


Why U. S. Is Great 


A seemingly unimportant local 
event when multiplied by similar 
activities for many visitors in 
numerous communities through- 
out the nation can swell into a 
flood of intimate, accurate in- 
sights into the true bases of 
American society and our real 
motivation in international af- 
fairs which can help sweep away 
misunderstanding, distrust and 
ignorance. Such results can be 
documented somewhat. A Leb- 
anese instructor said to a group 
of his countrymen: 

“I want to mention some of 
the reasons for the greatness 
of the United States. The schools 
are made to fit the students, 
meet their necessities, and pro- 
vide the communities with ac- 
tive, mature and well-trained 
citizens for carrying on the 
progress and increasing the 
prosperity of the country. In 
this way the Americans make 
sure of their continued progress 
by training the new generation 
for the future and more ad- 
vanced way of living to meet 
the problems of life face to 
face.” He added: 


“My visit to the U. S. A. and 
my scientific training there were 





not only beneficial and profitable 
to me but also to my community 
and my people because I hope 
I will be able to apply here 
what I have studied in the 
United States.” 


There is other evidence that 
these exchanges are contributing 
to international good will and 
understanding and harmony 
without which there can be no 
security, no prosperity, no free- 
dom in the world today. Within 
the classroom the influence of 
teachers on young people—the 
leaders of tomorrow—is_ tre- 
mendous anywhere. 


Combat Red Propaganda 


The influence of the visiting 
American teacher extends far 
beyond the classroom and_ in 
many countries to an even 
greater extent than it does here 
at home. In many areas abroad 
teachers are persuns of high 
prestige and standing in their 
communities. They are among 
the educated.elite and their lead- 
errhip is taken as a matter of 
course. 


, Just what that influence can 
be is demonstrated, for example, 
by a veteran of the North Af- 
rican campaign of World War 
II who taught English in a 
Middle Eastern country. He told 
of questions about the United 
States; put to him by his pupils, 
which clearly showed the influ- 
ence of Soviet propaganda. He 
stated: 


“It is my opinion that when 
such leading questions e. g., 
Why do Americans maltreat the 
Negro? are put forth, they must. 
be answered intelligently and 
truthfully. To evade such ques- 
tioning would greatly impress 
these students in a negative 
1. anner; thus I make a point of 
meeting these questions to the 
best of my ability, feeling that 
I have, perhaps, lit a candle 
where darkness has previously 
prevailed.” 


We have been told that this 
teacher’s work went a long way 
to offset the Soviet campaign 
of lies as such subjects are dis- 
cussed not only by the students 
but also by their parents and 
friends. 


This is but one example among 
n.any of how, both at home and 
abroad as an exchangee, the 
American teacher can do much 
both professionally and person- 
ally to bring about that under- 
standing between free peoples 
without which there can be no 
security, no freedom and no 
peace, 


Department of State Photo 
a teacher training school in 


Bangkok, Thailand, where she taught for a year under the International Educational Exchange program of 


the Department of State. 








